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HAND-BOOK TO DARJEELING. 

CHAPTER I 

CALCUTTA TO SILIGURI 

f HE \oyager to Darjeeling, whether In search of health 
or pleasure, leaves the Scaldah Terminus of the 
Noithern Bengal Railway by mail tiain at 3 and 
aflu a tolerably rapid run peaches the ii^^ht Ijank ol 
the Ganges 'at Damookdea in the c\enmg, where he 
finds a ferry steamer in Avaiting to carry him up the nvei 
to Sara on the left bank, wheic the southern toiminus of the 
Northern Bengal State Railway is situated A fan ly good 
dinner is obtainable on boaid the steamci at a model ate 
price From Sara to Siligiiri, which i& the northern ter 
minu.ofthis iailwa>, the travellei joLirnejs along a metre 
gauge line, and if the oscillation is rather uii[)lcabant to 
those accustomed to the bioad gau^e, the caiiiages are 
ccitainly most comfortable, and it is quite i-ossible 
to enjoy a sound sleep in them all the way to Jali)aigun, 
whic.h is reached generally a little befoie 6 a.m., and 
where a very acceptable cup of tea or coffee is obtainable 
Siliguii is reached in about one hour, and theie is a 
leally euellent refreshment-room at the station, wheic 
the tiavellei wall find a \ery good ok’A/ /ur ;/ 
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waiting for hiih, aqd plenty of time to do it justice. At 
Siliguri the,.im«dy compkt;ed Himalayan Railway com- 
inences, and the traveller is landed at his destination 
in Darjeeling at 4 p.m. ; haiyng travelled the whole 
distance from Calcutta comfortably and even luxuriously. 

This is a very great coiltrast to travelling to Darjeeling 
in \vhat is miscalled the “good old days.” Before the 
completion of the Northern Bengal Railway, people 
wishing to reach Darjeeling lyere obliged to proceed 
from Calcutta to Sahibgunge, a distance of 220 miles 
from the Howrah terminus of the E. I. Railway, 
thence by ferry steamer to Caragola (a tiresome journey 
offnc ho^rs, and often more) where the Unfortunate travel¬ 
lers were disembarked on the river side, * and were 
often ci)ligcd to wade a mile or more through the sand 
under a lila/ing sun. From thence the route lay along 
the Gangcs-Darjeeling road, 7 'ttl Purncah, Kissengunge, 
and 1 'italaya to Riliguri. This tiresome journey was 
]>erformed in a jolting ramshackle dak gh:irr>*, and on 
arriving at Siliguri even the most robust felt as if c\ery 
bone in his body had been dislocated. From Siliguri 
there was another 48 miles, ride in a tonga to be ac¬ 
complished before the jaded wayfarer reached Darjeeling. 
All this is fortunately changed, and, judging from the 
crowds of visitors who now visit the sanitarium, the alter¬ 
ation for the better has been thoroughly appreciated by the 
])ul)lic of Bengal. 

The scenery along the Northern Bengal Raiiw'ay is 
just as monotonous a.s it is in any other portion of 
Lower Bengal, a huge flat plain stretching on either 
side as far as the eye can reach, varied here and there 
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by large j heels, wtkttre flocks of < ducW, teal, and, in the 
season, snipe abound. Hcfe and therev, villogles surrounded 
by bamboos, and an occasional ntditgo tioipe. 

A brief description of»this railway may be of interest 
to the reader. The first trial 8ttr\'eys were made in 1870, 
from Rampore Beauleah to Titalaya, and between Khustia^ 
Rim^^poic, and 'Fiigwa. J^'resh survey operations were 
umkrtaken in 1871, and trial lines were run from .Sadamaxa 
on the C’orasagar river to Silitruri, and from Dhapri 
on the (Jangc-s to Kungpore and Siligiiri. Three months 
after !Mainr (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Lind^-ay took charge 
ut the surveys, and it was by him that the line was com 
pleted. Sir George Cam))bell, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, suggested the present line, but actual work was 
not commenced until the outbreak of the Bengni fanun* 
in 1S74, when construction was begun as a fiiminc reMi.t 
work. The construction of the line really began durin^ 
;hc season 1S75-6, and it was <'ompleted in 1X7S, o» in h 
riian three woiking seasons. Owing to the shortness of 
the season during whith \v{)ik would be carried on- onl^ 
four months in the >ear—to the imhealthiness of tin low 
l)ing distiic l ihioiigh which the lino passes, tlie staicitj 
of labour, and the large amount of brid_,ing to \k done— 
1^0 lajiid completion of this line reflected the highest t redu 
on the engineering staff. The line was finmally opened 
by Sir Ashley Eden, then Jdeutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
111 iSth January, 1878. 



x:h \pter II 

THE MOUN TAIN RAILWAV 

^TLJaVINCx breakfasted, the traveller ne\.t jaocecds to 
sec his light baggage placed, on the Daijeeiing- 
Himalayan train, which is in waiting for him at the other 
side of the platform. This line—two feet gauge—is perhaps 
one of the greatest feats of engineering skill in the world 
It owes its inception to Sir Ashley Eden and to Mr. Pics- 
tage, the present Managing Directoi of the line. Sir 
Ashley, with his usual practhal <ommon sense, recognised 
the lari that a light railway, if it could only be Constructed 
to Darjeeling, would infinitely develop that town, as well 
as the country through which it passed, and also put Cal¬ 
cutta and the whole ofI,ower Bengal in rapid, cheap, 

and easy communication with its only existing sani 

« 

tariuoa. How well-founded his anticipations^ w'crc hu> 
been amply proved by results. ColoneJ Staunton, H. E., 
after a careful survey, catne to the conclusion that it w'as quite 
feasible to run -a railway ttvo feet in width along the hill 
carl road from SUiguri to Darjeeling, and in tlqs opinion 
most engineers concurred, although many, who knew’' little 
or nothing of engineering, Scouted the undertaking as 
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impiacticable, ai>d 'proph^end-^lalsely as results have 
proved—all sorts of-disasters. The Government of Bengal 
promised'to allow Ae rails to be laid along the road, and 
guaranteed interest A Sompany was formed, the public 
took up shares' ’in it eagerly, and work was commenced 
in April, 1S79, and the line was finally completed to Darjee¬ 
ling, a distance of ^ miles, on the 4th July, i88j, when 
^ir Ashley Kdcn founally opened it, although trains had 
been lunning to the Ghooni station for some months pie- 
viously. This event was cclebiatcU by a sumptuous tiffin 
^iven b) the directors to about two bundled guests. In 
j-'Toposlng the health of the laeutenant-Govunoi, Mr. 
Trestage, the Managing Director, waiml) thanked Sir Ashley 
Eden foi the concession of the line, and pointed out the 
inmense advantage it would be to the Daijt-clinjf distiict 
In rcpl) Sir Ashley pointed out that the line, with all its 
difficulties, had only cost ;^3,ooo a mile, and the certajnty 
of a good dividend on the capital being earned, and also 
diew attention 10 the immense advantages it would afToid 
to the whole province, both in putting Daijccling within a 
twenty'four hours run fiom Calcutta, as well as in enabling 
]tlanteis in the Darjeeling distru t to land their produce on 
the Ciikutta market quickly, cheaply, and safely. The 
tapital of the Company was oiiginally 14 lakhs, but has 
since been increased to 25*^ lakhs of rupees, including 
debentures, ^ 

It w'ls originally laid on the hill cart roaji, but in order 
to improve the gradient (in some places i in 20), and to 
inciease the radii of the numerous curves, nuiny deviations 
have already been made and are still in course of construc¬ 
tion. Practically speaking, the ^0*^ the foot of the hills 
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Gyabari is ifew/ e) 4 >ected 'that when the diversions 
nSw being <made are complete^ a' unifoim gradient of i in 
38 from the foot bf^e hilte^t6 <PaijeeIing,yrill be secured, 
wiihthb result'tl&t the'eng^nf^-will be able tO^^aw heavier 
)oa^m)tHe hiU. At preset (188^) the rolling stock is 
.not equUi tp t;h£>i;rafSc requirements, bat thi^ want is being 
Tapr<ky and ' by the end of this year the 

line'wifi'‘be fuUy stocked. There were severallandslips 
along the line during last rains, but no accident attended by 
injury’to passengers occurred. 

Crossing the Mahanuddi river on a long wobden bridge 
the ,iailway takes a' straight line along the" level for 
about 0 miles to Sookna, where it begins to ascenci 
From Siliguri to the foot of the hills the line runs 
through, rice fields, with an occasional tea garden on 
either side, and as the ascent begins a dense sdl forest is 
passed through. Tho line now begins to winB in and out 
along the hill sides, with terrible looking precipices, now on 
one hand and now on the other. Still steadily ascending 
the traveller will notice the gradual alteration in the cha 
racter'Of the vegetation, the enormous forest trees covered 


with epiphytes almost to^ the top, and the ji^ntain 
streams rtishing and roaring down the hill sides and along 
tbe bot^nis of the deep gorges. The first station reached 


in the hills is Teendaria, 18 miles from Siliguri, where 
the train stops for 15 minutes, and -where light refreshments 


are obtainable., 'The fitting Shops of the line arc here. A 
very remarkabfe pific^ of engineering is noticeable a 


little beyond Teei^fi^ af-'the line describes a figure of 
eight. Gyabari, tKei^CxjistaUdniis^ reached in about twenty 
minutes, and here is reversing station where the tram 
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goes back and fonrarda several^iii^eea About two miles from 
Gyabari, what are loyally k&Oi^i as the gompfies coi^ 
tnence. These are long dg 4 a^/ alpag the hUl sides for a 
considerable 4 ista}]|ce^''Snd a spdttderful pfeedr of engineering. 
From Cyabari, Kursiong^ts the next station. Here these 
is a refresht^nt station. Kursipng from a comparatively 
small village a few ^ears ago^ is now fast growing into a 
somewhat important hill station. Kursiong is 4,50Qft 9d>0ve 
the sea level,* and fr^rni it some splendid views of the i^ns, 
as well as of the Balasun valley and ICinchinjungja, are 
to be had. The travdlei, if not pressed for time, will do 
well to break his journey at this delightful spot. The 
hotel^ lb one of the beS^t manr^ed and most comfort¬ 
able in IndicK Here there is a very neat little church 
with a resident clergyman, who is almpst entirely supported 
by the tea planters Of this p’brtion oST^the distrief. There 
is also a very excellent bchool* for the education of the 
'Children of employ^ on the State Rmlways. From Kur- 
siong to Dazjceling the distance is about nineteen miles. 
The line still runs along the side of thp mountain, and 
the traveller will, on a clear day, obtain most lovely peeps 
of the valley of the Bala&un, as well as of the many tea 
plantations with their neat ‘fthitc ii on-roofed bungalows 
and factories, which arc scattered about all along the valley. 
The next station reached is Sonadah, 9 miles from Darjeel¬ 
ing; here tHe train^stops about ten minutes. Sonadgh is 
but a small dirty native bazaar, but about t|ro miles 
below is^qpe Tqwx^ a small settlement of European Tea- 

planters, with a vay neat cjhurch. This settkmant was 

’ — ■ ■ . . ' - . *»*^' * ■ . 

* The Clarendon Hotel, Propdeter, Mr- BobeCts. The trains 

always stop at the Hotel door- 
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fonned some tw^ty years ago, but for some icason, 
not easy to account for—never made much j)!ogress, and 
the tea in i86i;'66 mined nearly all the oiiginaiors 
of the colony. Vrom Sonadah to Gliooni, the next sta¬ 
tion, it is * 05 ually found that the toad is €nvclo|3cd in »dense 
fog, and that the tcmiierature is almost unplenBantly low even 
in the middle of summer. The copse is probably the 
dense forest on the western slopes of Mount Sinchul con¬ 
densing the moistme in the atmosphere, Parsing through 
the village of Jure Bungalow, a collection of filthy tumble 
down huts, the station of Ghoom is readied. This is the 
highest point on the line, (7,^00 feet), and is certainly the 
highest railway station in tlie Old World, if not in the uni¬ 
verse. Ihib is the most convenient station for passengers 
for Jellapahar to alight at. Prom here the line descends 
rapidly towards Darjeeling, 4 miles off. At this point the 
Balasun valley is left, and the line passes along the valley of 
the Little Runjeet. An occasional glimpse of the barracks 
of Jellapahar, perched high on the top of the mountain on 
the right hand side, will now be obtained, and on the 
left-hand side will be seen numeious tea gaidens in 
the foregiound, with Mount Tongloo and the great 

yll 

Singalila range for a background. About a mile and-a- 
half from Ghpota the first view of Darjeeling is obtained ; 
and it certainly is a most striking one. 'Iht hillside is 
dotted over with picturesque villa residences, and jf the 
weather is at all clear, the mighty snow peaks aie clearly 
visible. 

Anived at Darjeeling the traveller, as soon as he 
alights from the train, is almost mobbed by a crowd of 
importunate, dirty coolies, alt anxious to take charge of 
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him and his baggage, and to d«Mbtnd exorintant prices for 
doing so. Heie it May be ns well to tAviH intending 
visitors jto Darjeeling to Make sore of accoMModtfHou before¬ 
hand, as it has often ‘happen^ that punjile have found 
themselves landed in the town, and have had the gSeatest 
difficulty in .getting even a "shakedoan," in the Tileittl 
acceptation qf the ijord. 1'his warning should be parti¬ 
cularly home in mind during the Dusserah holidays. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE DISTRICT OF DARJEELING. 

f jHE Darjeeiing District is situated to the north of zillahs 
X Purneah and Fungpore, and is> the north-western 
district of the Raj'-hahye ahd Cooch Beh^r Division. It 
lies between 26 30' 50' and 27*13* s" north latitude, 
and between 88“ 2 45" and 88° 56' 35" east longitude. 
It contains a total area, according to a return by the 
Surveyor-General of India in January, 1876, -of 1,234 
scjuaie miles; and according to the last Census a total 
lation of 157,038 souls; and is divided into two portions— 
the noithcm, consisting of a «'»<<cession of hill and valley 
with an average of from 4,000 ti 9,000 feet above the sea 
level, and the southern (or Morung), of the skirts of the fiist 
lange of the Himalaya, and the plains lying between that 
and Zillah Rungpore. On the north, the rivers Rumaro, 
Great Runjeet, and Teesta, divide this district from Sikkim 
on the east, the rivers Dt-chee M Ne*chee separate it from 
Bhootan, on the west the rivdr MeChi, and a lofty chain of 
hills dimde it ftoia Nep^L From the source of tl^e Mechi 
northward, the rjd^e VdBgloo,and;FhuUoot mountains 
apries the western 1)om>dipy north tP, th6 river Rumam; to 
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the south the district is contiguous with theZillahsRungpore 
and Purneah. In the rei)ort of the Superintftndehti t>r. 
Campbell, of the 23rd May, 1851, itU stated tbilt the sooth- 
ettj tract, called, the Morun^ fortneily belonged to Sikkim, it 
was ceded to the Dritibh Government by treaty with Kepal 
in 1816, and at the same time granted to the Sikkim 
Its total area is 4900^0 square mites. The upper portion 
of the Mexung, lying immediately at the base of the 
mountains, is covered with forest and jungle, but much of 
it is suited for the growth of cotton, as well as of tea. 
It has a very fertile soil, and is inhabited by tw6 tribes, the 
Mochis and the Dhimalb. These tribes do not suffer fiom 
the unhealthy character of the Terai, but get ill at once on 
leafing it for the open plains, or the mountains. They arc 
much diminished now, having become absorbed in a gicai 
measure with the other coplies employed in the tea indus- 
Uy, many also having left the district to settle in Jalpaigmi 
and other places. The original histoiy of the occupation 
of Jjhc tract of land called British Sikkim is this:—At iIk 
close of the war with Nepal in 18 r 7, it was ceded by that 
government to the JlritbS the original object being to 
hedge in Nepal by an a.ly, and prevent her extending het 
boqpdary towatds the East. The following is a cop) of the 
Treaty executed at Titalya in Februaiy, 1817, 

“Treaty, covenant, oi agreement, entcied on by Capt. 
Barre Latter, agent ou the pArt of H. K. the Right Honor¬ 
able the Earl of Moira, K. G., Governor-General, &c., &c., 
and by Narir Chama | 4 mgen, and Macha Jimbah, and Lla¬ 
ma Duchim Longdoo, Deputies pn the pkrt offtajah of 

SikkimpuU^, severally authorised and duly appoint¬ 
ed for the^abbve puipo^ t 
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/lf.^**^ 5 l'he*H 6 noiable EAst India Company cedes« 
^B|jps£(n^a9gl *fatf}c <5 over in f^ll sovereigntjF to the Sikkim- 
puttoemjai^^Sliii^ heirs or auccessti^Sj a!l the hilly or moun- 

iituated to the eastward of the Mcchi river, 
aa^€i^>tffe<we^tvatd of the Teesta river, formerly possessed 
f^n<i^e 6 cU)ftt 4 ^by the Rajah of Nepal, ceded to the Honor- 
dbSf} East Indie Company by the treaty of pteAce signed at 
S^gcaill * 

Aft, 2, —^The Sikkimputtee Rajah engages for liimself and 
his supeessors to abstain from any acts of aggression or hos¬ 
tility against the (loorkhas or any other State. 

Art, 3, —Thai he will refer to the aibitration of the Bri¬ 
tish Government any disputes or questions that may arise 
between his subjects and those of Nepal, or any other neigh¬ 
bouring state, and abide by the decision of the British Gov¬ 
ernment 

Alt, 4, —He engages for himself and successors, to join 
the British troops \Mth the whole of his military foice when 
employed witliin the hills and in general to afford the 
British trooi/s every aid and facility in his power. 

ArU 5.—That he will not permit any British subject, nor 
the subject ofany Eutojiean or American State, to reside 
within his dominions without the permisdon of the English 
Government. 

Art, ri.—'fhat he will immediately sei«e and deliver up 
any dacoits, or notorious offenders^ that may take refuge 
within hilt territories. ^ 

.< 4 r/./.---ThteJiff will not afford prelection to any de¬ 
faulters olf i«venue oriftther d^lihqoents, when demanded 
by the British troverpmebt throng accredited 

agents, ‘ * 
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ArtS-^ThSit he afford protection to raecciiAnts an4 
traders fiot^ the Compan>’s provi)Eu:eSi$ aod*)|fe 
that no duties shall be levied on the traosit e( inavchan- 
dize beypnd the estabtished custom at theiefftyd 
malts. 

Ari. j?.-*The HonoiaMe r.ast India Company‘‘gl(anttttee*‘i 
to the Sikkii|n|iittee l^ajah, and his succefssots, the 
peaceable i)o«<*essiOn of the tract of hilly country st>ecihed 
in tlie fust article of the present agreement 

Ar/. TO .—^This treaty shall be ratified and exdbaa'ged by 
the Sikkimputtee Rajah ’Within one niomh from tiie present 
date, and the counteiiiart, when confnmedb} H. E the 
Right Honorable the Gov Cl mn-General, shall be tian'Stmt 
ted to the Rajah. 

Doiit. at Titalya this loth da>*ot tebiuni), ihiy, ^n^\\cl 
mg to the 9th of riiagon, 1873 Sinnbut, and to the 30th <. t 
Maugh, 1293, I'icngal tra/' 

About the month of lebruai), 1828, Mr J W, (irant, 
c s, then lesidcnt at Malda, and Capt. Llo>d, cinplojed in 
settling the boundai) between Nr-pal and Sikkiin, made an 
cvcuision as fai as Chout jng (a few miles wi.st of Daijeeling), 
and were sliuck with the idea ui what a suitable pU<t 
thelattci i^ould be for a .sanitaiium, These gentlemen 
biought the*- matter to the notice of the Governor-General, 
Lord William^Bentinck. JWajor Herbert, Deputy Suivejor- 
General, was the^i directed to survey the Sikkim Bills, 
which he did with a party in 1830 ; he concluded diis sur¬ 
vey during die season, d&d subsAitted bi£>ic^)Orts |o-t>overn- 
ment 

These icports we^u foi;waTded to the Directoljft of the 
East India Company, who directed tbat tbe Indian 6b\*em- 
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ifoundi if possible, a samtarium at Darjeeling 
tbrike troops, uhd iilso as 4 percoianent Can- 

was Icttt irt tho i^ecessary anange- 
mepts, ip the tract of i md including Darjeeling 
andJtheWest^ *t>d Jfptth-Westem slopes Sincholj 
and the apprtaches to the plains, was ceded % treaty with 
the Rsjah of SWtini, the British Covempient granting him 
a comiJensatioB of Rs. 3,000 a year. The following is the 
deed of grant, which conveyed this valuable tract of land 
into the of the Briush for a mere nominal compensr- 
tipn “ The Govcrnor‘(leneral having expressed a desire 
for the possession jf the hill of D^jeelmg, on account ot 
Its cool climate, fo’- the purpose of enabling the servants of 
his CiOvtmmLnt suffering from sickness to avail themselves 
of its advantages. 

“ I, the SikkimpiUtee Raiah. out ot friendship to the said 
(lovernor-General, hereby present Darjeeling to the East 
India Comiiany, that is, all the land south of the Gre.st 
Runjit river, east of the Ralasun, Kahail, and Little Runjit 
rners, and west of the Rungno and Mahanuddi rivers. 

“ Seal of the Rajah affixed to the document 

“Dated 99th Maugh, Sumbut rSpi (answering to our 

A 1 ), 1835)” 

The statitai was inaugurated by Cajrtain Llsy^ (m charge 
of N..E. frontier) and Ui. Chapman, g«pg uf> to Darjeeling 
and living (here, exjilorkig, bidding, deaitng, &c. In 1839 
( aptain l.%d n^e over the Matton tb pr. A. CUmpbell, who 
basing been resident at Nepal for some time, w48 transferred 
to DarjeeUng as it* fWbtJSuiffcriniendeot, To him is due the 
fart of die prosperityrof tbemitticm^, was Superinten¬ 
dent fQt twenty-two years, and daring that time made roads, 
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bridged torrents, organized the l^iaz^ar, hOcBidv.<t^ 

Cutcherry and Churchy a coivraUjIp^ 
for soldiers, introduced EngUsh nxptfi- 

niented on tea seed being fstoyvti!en 6 om 9 i^cimttiw»i and 
created a revenue. >When Dr. Cani|^n took 
wert not mdrethan twenty fimilJes in the whole of bills. 

The Morung portion the diaftrict, as also li& a 
year, was taken from the of Sikkim, in ^nsequence 
of his having seized and detained m condnenent two British 
suhicctB, vis.i th Campbell, the Superintendent of the dis- 
tnct, and'Dr. Hookci^, the well-known naturalist, on a bota¬ 
nical and geological tour, without any tenable reason, and 
while travelling peacejably through the country.* 

The follQwuig^acrount will give a general idea of the soil, 
productions, &c,, of this interesting place — 

“The soil is stiff red or yeUow clay, with gneiss rpcK i) 
mg under it, and lu sonve places coming to the surface 
Onciss crumbled in the form of sand is met with in different 
parts of the hills. Where the jtinglc has not been cleared, 
then IS a fine surface soil ol vegetable mould, ranging from 
six to twelve inches in depth 'Fhis yields one or tw'o fan 
crops, where, however, the vegetable soil is washed away by 
the rains, lUtljs IS left but the primitive fla>, with here and 
there the bald roc k standing out The onl> mtneials at pre¬ 
sent found inr the hills are copper, iron, coni, and manganese. 
they have not, however, as yet, been found in sufficient quan¬ 
tities to reitiun^ale tho miner. Jame^js itt the 

valleys. • '4 

“ The Sikkim territory abdinf^ with the followwfmdier, 

- —■i - ii.-i— M , . t . j’ . ■■ — . .— 

* In J)r. Hooker's Hioial^An J<iuraal, a Ipbg nceurate account 
of the above h give% 
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4n<l plants, from }i.z,ooo to 10,000 
fotlnd lVeN>iana), 

DtrarflUlu7<i^Qiden4roi^ feeveral 
otH<f sora^ 'S^SM»/S^d^ J[»nii)(>r, HoUj, Atboroous 

lied CiOrjKI^ ibos^es, ^j^teny tree% Peat, 

l^iiime fii tree, Creeping tfta^berry, 

H}pe>^ni> Ra^i:incukis,X<tai^s|nwt8, VeMMioi, Pblyaii|itbu& 

one buff colorai'nad fiJac Pamtoaiss, VioletS, Dack, 
A^onitn^ fftlnidtiun ,w J 3 tkb iJant, dnd Aamlfum FtfotCf 
(from-the'r^ of whichja deadly poi^ i^ extracted), dwaif 
Cheeth Bamboo, Ins Anem<m<^ (blue ahd while> Ansiituid, 
Balsam, Heart'-easp, two kinds o£ grass, CaT«(X, Moss 
and I ichena 

“ From 10,000 to 9,000 Ifeet, Oak, Chestnut, Magnolia, 
Arboreoiss Rhododuidi'On, MicheUa or Ohumpa, Oh\e, 
Fig ^oolooteea), Lautel (Cinnamonuiti and Cassia), 
Barberry, Mqplc, Nellies, Lily df the Valltj, Cheem Bai 1 
boo, Rue, Rhubarb, Attdrmmela Cdasttu% White Rost 
“Irom 9,000 to 8,000 feet, Maple, RhotHodendmn 
Michclia, Oak^ Laurels, Lmu, trees, Dogwood, Vebeintun , 
Hydiangea. Melwingia, («mseng, SymiJocus, Cehstiii 
Vaccinium Strptus. 

“ 1 rom 8,o0o to 6,500 feet, Eldei, l\adi, Oak, Cbesinui 
Maple, Ald«,' Michdia, Olive, Walnut, T«on, hydrangea 
Birch, HoUyt %ty^^A, Magnoba, all the Ef^glish floweis, 
R«e, Raspbexy, thrdc kiopls, Strawlbeny, Rhubarb, Potato, 
Hypenmit), noqJiy khida ai$d «rjhi^ foitn the 

principal undefWo^ At Darje^Ung, 1 fj 9 d Osbedua, 

Brambiv^ Tbunbeigikf \Vbrmwj(Dd('- 4 r 4 f»»arilz Santonint.) 

“ From 6,500 to 4,000 4Kt<ro6,5QO £^18 the uppei limit 
of Palpis, Alder, Oak, Maple, Birch, Acacia, Dalbergia, Ter 
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minalia, Tree fert^ Plaiitav^ WHd ^- 

der, Baibadoes Cherry Wte, OCte, 

Pepper, FothoS coverii)(' idrol^ 

wingia, Fendidous ^noeses, opiiflgd 

Arisooem^ Calami or Rt(ttad« ’Car^otn' 

Myrslnet Eabdia^ Atdfsia^ SoiuiHqMlttii. 5 ,dife {put ttiftput 
the upper lipiit of cultiratidn lUce,’<'!lMYtt!]f; ^ 
speuea of 'Buckwheat, hl«trwa» lnd>aA<com, Juiterai''V)im, 
Brinjiil, Bhan^ FenpeH Cummin, Mml, and Rue. ^ 

*' From 4,000 to ‘t,ooo feet Gordonia, Fon^anau, SU, 
loon, Bombajj, or cotton tree, Baoian and other Figl, 
Orange, Ptath, Pine (P^nus Longifolta), Banana, Lemon, 
Worpiwood I a feet in height. 

“ From 1,000 to thcplaimi, Ftga of five kind^, Date trees 
(Pka-niK), Wallicbin ‘Caryot{Hde&, Cycas pectinate, twelve 
kinds of ^aoj^boo, Phylanthus Emblica, Onslea, %Iarlea, 
Stenuln, Tropbis Si&sen, Butea, Mimosa Catecliu, Soap 
worts, Ttfebenthacese, SjmjUocus, climbing Leguminosa, ' 
Cucurbitaceo, Wild Mulberry, thtee kinds of nettle, Boeh- 
meria Euphdrbia, Turmeric, Ginger, mnpy kinds of grass m 
the Mprung, some ao feet in height, Terre?tl^, orchids. 
Ferns, Bondtllata, Randt.n, Oak. 

Nearly all the above are nwrked accordmg to Dr 
Hooker. Inhere aie •several species of Oak. Five are 
known 09 yielding godd timber' The Oak of the Htma- 
Inyi cannot, hottever, eomp^ with the stordy British 
oak The damp appears to deprive it of the strength aitd 
duiabihty f<jk which/lte English nameUI^^ ts^ftidous 
Chestnut is an excellent'Wood, used for tH}il^nd^mi|ppses. 
The nut IS small ' Bir^fa, t!^ sp^es. twn. 

species. Sil, Which ^ the best Indian woods, grows 
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aboo^j^^ to n^botiiJiQod of Punkabai?. It is also 
touo^ dteNiie* «9|fer side ot Darjeeling, near the Runjeei. 
Wot^glvm tq a tofge sijsc/jn the lover districts. The Wild 
Mango jSettreen Kvri^ng and Punkabari, 7 he fruit is 
email, .Igrttod^caVin form, ^nd.has' not much of the flavor oi 
the totoigo' of the 'plains, Rhododendron, vhite and red 
Daxjetlmg app^ig to be about the lowest elityatinn at 
which these shrubs grow la*ur«ntly.' ^There is quite a 
forest of them on FonglOo. It grows t,q a gigantic size, and 
flowers in April and May. The wood is whit^ light, and dur¬ 
able. Walnut, a very handsome wood, used for'fumiture and 
house building. Champ, a yellow cross-gained wood, excel¬ 
lent for ceiling, flooring, chimney-pieces, doors, and^indows 
Magnolia, a large handsome trpe, white-flowered and h^hly 
scented, powers in the sjwing, scenting the «r vnth its frag 
ranee. The popularly .called LptUs tree, a la^e handsome 
tree, flowers in the spring, it bears a profusion of large, lotus¬ 
like, pink flowers. When jin full bloom, this tree is really the 
queen of the forest; it belongs to the genus Magnolia. 
.Sycamore, somewhat like the Plane tree. The wood is good. 
The natil!||htrec the leases as a substitute for tea. Holly, .i 
large, handsome plant, and especially so in the winter, when it 
is in full leat, and its branches covered with scarlet berries 
There is a species of Oliva; the fruit is as large as a plum. 
The wood, t}iough not durable, is used for dofflr-potts and 
out-buildings. Semul, well known in the plains for its 
cotton, grosfs,^at An-elevatiem of 3,500 feti. 'Figs, two 
species, odibleif %feo to August. The Pin?qatt» tree bears a 
spicy beny, wWqJi somewhat the flaror of strong 
orange peel; it is used tos^idnally by the natives. The 
Paper tree, three species • the yelfow, white, and scarlet 
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flowered. The yellow, flowered thtivce at* ^ eliimdko of 
about 5,000 fett. The paper nuade/jSi^ ftwtMfe is 
coarse and dark <;oloared. ^whitish and 'is 
abundant; this thrives ii^Jt bdllT 
elevation, that of Darjeeling, 7,057 ibet,' h^g<’tle^ eeUpe; 
it is the most ahandaflt pf the spades. The acgit^ flower- 
ed is found on higher, elevations such as dhichul. Olea 
Fragrans is abundant about Darjeeling, it is sweet-scented, 
and flowers in October. Pines' are found near the Runjeet 
Wild Cherry is abundant below Darjeeling. The Barberry 
is indigenous to the district, the fruit is equal to British 
fruit, the wood is green, and used for dyeing purposes. 
There is also a yellow, durable'wood, very offensive when 
fresh cqj, called by some “ Stink Wood ” 

The Tea; plant is not indigenoas to the Darjeelipg dis 
tricL It was introduced by Dr.'Campbell But this shrub 
deserves a chapter to itself. 

Dar/celin^ Hill Station and Sanitarium. 











CHAPTER IV 

THE STATION OF DAkjEELlNO. 

Thb town, if It t an really be called one, consists ofa bazaar 
occupying the centre o* a basin, around vihich, on the hill 
sides, are scatteicd the residences of the European inhabi 
tants, and the ^ilhs (»c<Mjued by visitors to the sanitarium 
during the “season, 'wliun begins in April and ends in 
Octobei. The nuan temperature oi the station is 56** Fahr 
and the aveiage lainfall 120 niches Ram or snow geiural 
Iv falls in Daijeeling in Dc^cuixtoi fanuarj, and h 
storms With high wind arc coiimton m Maich ur A]«jl 

PopULvlION 

According to the Census ni iSSi, anuh i*- jcnt 


tnowledgt <1 to 

be vcr> Janb t(iren, tbi 

iOlJillaO 

district was as follows 



Darjeeling 1 hannuh 


Males 



Females 

t 

2C*,JS26 


Total 

68,248 


Kursiong Thanoah. 


Mal^s 

••• • 

9,812 



6.399 

w 

W 

Total 

16,311 
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’ Phasidena l^hatmah, !• 

Males , . ... ...^411*76 ^ 

IVnwics .. ... 31,3153 

Total 72,639 

t otul population of the district, 157,698. 

't h-: f'cr'..us of 187:1 gave a total population of 94,712 
iiij, / that the increase during nine sci** * was 62,326. 
*'1.1. I >/>':.irciinary increase was or'' l’ due 10 the large 
ipu of land cleared for • -1*' ” "1 1873-4-5. 

1 h ’ languages spoken yre -ah iif. Hindi, 1 
.a, :< id Nepalese. 

I i ^ \horiginal Tribes : habit ig iC District are the 
' t I'-.i \ka, Dhxnial, M-.- h., Mui 1 1, and Urava. Nepa 
.V I'hooleas and Thib'Jao ^-rni ■ ■*0 great majt^ity of 
•'*1 foicmn clemeiil 

o 

r . \’j 1 


The eliniale ot 1 ‘ai ic .In _ - .. .entially a moist one, and 
:i (Jing Febiuary, !*. k, JuK M -uh' and September, <louos 
are generally prLnaV’ri rhcu praitKahj three 

-.easons— sptint, the - "o cason, and wir'.er Spiing may 
be said t^i ing-n buul the ihnd week o .'obiUar), and 
lasts until the one. *1 May. aad the ra.ny ov.ason from 
lur'e to ilic end o; October. The following are the 
inaximuin and nimimuui temperatures of the diffe^Qt 

i A 


months:— 

Vo., /'//fnw. 

January 62*" 
February 63® 
March 72*" 
April 69"" 
May 73” 
June 78* 


Minimunr 

K 

32*2 

32 V 

43V ^ 
43 V 

55* 



^ctej^fer 73* 
Novei^ber 64* 
December 58* 


• < 


33 
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. Dwi^l^^pring ti^ooths the morning and evenings are 

9mi^ome$ out in full 

forc^ Thmiderstorms are fre- , 

que|^^i|^, thi^ portipn ofjt&c year. The ramy season 
ijinii^y4^V in ^and lasts urifell the middle of 

this pejriod about loo hu^es of rain 
feill, the, greatest amputtt^jsrally filing in July. A great 
deal has been"^id andaboitt the teatible rainfall of 

^ A ^ vk 

ipsu^Un^ during the Yainy season, but the accounts are all, 
mofje fly less lovei-drawn. It is true that'‘the rain comes 
down in torrents jbr bours^ and fpr days 

. together, but it is only in ;flxceptfonal seasons that it is 

■Hi.*, ' / 

inq>ossiblc to get out of ihe house for a fe^ hours in 
the twenty-four without fear of getting wpt’ Somehow, 
the rah seems to harm nobody if, on returning home after 
a drenching, the ordinary precaution of chanpng clothes is 
adopted 

Winter begins about the end of October, and Iast^ to 
about the middle of February. During November and most 
of December the days are bright and sunny, and the nights 
clear and frosty. Towards Christmas, rain or snow gcncr.ill) 
falls,,.and tlie weather is usually overcast for a few days, 
and aaow aoco^ipaaied by a thick, chilling, cutting fog, falls 
iMually towards the^, end of January or ead^ in February. At 
tbis-tiiiae the cUmt^ is most, trying, and cou^s and colds 
i^.preiAU^ ^er the snow has.&llen di^iwither dears 
lip is most eiyoiaWe.? 

a^ve' the reach 

of Sind itsiapBt e^t^te renders i^ 

an eiselleQt sanitaii^tn /or Europeans, llie mountain 


>• 

W 
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breezes are life-giving and with 6;^niE^. and at, 

almost every inapaation the 

from a long resi^nce on iSi^s as if 

he were adding ^ys to Jjfs 3^^ore or 
lessbrokeh constitut^^'iipi^ 

wants the dKangO; <k dinaai^ " W'do hfea fpS(|?T^fHe teiust 
always be warmly cl;^d, never neglect to we^ nantia itnder- 
clothiA^^d musft eschew <?old ‘Tubbing in ‘ Dar- 

jeding is just as essential to h6aidi< ^ it is in any .otb^*{>art. 
of the W0^1^jJ:'but on no account shbtfld U smalT dash dT hot 
>at» be forgotten to be added to the cold 'The tief^eUt of 
this' |>rechu^n is a wry frequent cause of liver congestion-^ 
for which the climate is geiferally unfairly blamed Another 
precaution to be ^takeU iSf not to go out in the middle of 
the day v^^^thOsua is at it^hejght, ^d whe^ it^is quite as 
trying as in the plains, without some suitable covering for 
the head The “ Terai hat*^ is sufficient protection, and so 
is the *‘Dr, Toson’s*' felt helmet, but without an uhrbrella a 
severe headache is frequently the result of venturing out in 
the sun in a small black hat. 

, r 

The water<Bppply of Darjeeling' can now compare favor¬ 
ably with that of any Indian: atationi and with many Eng- 
lish towns. The water Sis broughtvin jnpes from tWs western 
face of Mount^iticlmL a distance of some four or fivemiles, 
tp a neiu “ Ro^ille” jtat abovfe the 

is dist^btited throughottt dte station. 
Theiqtk^Wy^pf wflia avaiUd^tefor all equal 

to the requii^epfiiWa pppi^Ktiondoti^lliy^^^neetme 


ppfy WUQjS tq. 


feeling 
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suri^jiS 4|'ttsed’in flushing the drains, and as 

bfr-Vao )^p^”,in this 

■;^:4?^• V' ^ ■' 

So St; Jos^h Hodlcer dssc^bed Dat< 

jedii^ ai^-his’ deS^a^on of the 

ptade'fl'dids'gSibd to theprgsentday. l TJe chirdrejeJ^^^ and 



EiM^dpj^ while chU^ti iip froiti^e Bengal 

^disinpliftedv 

to do aYtyt^iQg nwari/’a^ all wHp' 
to' do with tbem; boon ,beco$fe Vsnojdjds h&Jth ^nd 
chei^Uiessi and run their pa^ents^^)utch^_M^:’^’^p & 
astonishii^ w^. Conadeiing popula¬ 

tion, the mortality htnbftgst,J^fl^n fc ahlnp^^iiominal, 
unlike towns at Jhomei sparlatJiia' is afe^utely unknown^ 
and ^ are most infantile ilnadadi^r'that QUB to be 
prepared for in. the ojd coun^. Isfeasles and Gl0^«|spox. 
do break out ocdasionaily, bp^ 0»e of both' diseases 
are wonderfully mild compar^t^^ hoihej and nrt epse 
is on record of a Eur6pe^\jiyhi&hGr. .chi}d:,^ adul^ ever 
having be^n ,*tScked ’ w^V ib , D^eiling, .The 

climate *4^ formerly supp^^ suited 

for ptersens afkted. or 

ofihe iuitg(L‘ ieaEt,%f-'iiv«ri’'f^as 40 
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Although the^B(:^;of';AouJft in iJie 
than tloubled ^he 

^JT 

to rent a bouse j&taoAld «f)p}y|iiOi;ilft$r 
of December;;^'^lW^h^ 
ly on the^'^ISibiaraj^"^^ fCtitc^^'^^^r^s 
dedly ^.be^ and aeatest/fn tb^,;^sdttion/ they 0x4^ 

f ?. ** ..N > ijCA'.,.'.. f ,‘wM^l.f ..* 

ing. ’ Mr. 

th’e agenti' e)>^f tihe'col- 

leqtibn' ;of;^O^a|; btult David .Wilson, of the 


Great’. Eisfem Theie ‘ houses, though old, are 

malntained^m^paf^t^re^r^ aie co^forUtbly furnished and 
well agfent/ Witha t^ard 

to boarding is wdl off. '* Rockville,'’ 

charmingly situate^d c^ 'tlfe of the hill,, commands a 

gldrious view xnt, aH '’Indies widi delicate children 

/ ^ *• 

are'cdt^S^i^ntiy''recommended’to go to Rof^ville,^’ as 
Mrs. Hcug^)t6iv<lhe' pd^prieU;^ makes. children a speci¬ 
ality. ^It^ise3ceellientiycoirot»^^,in every respect; a capi¬ 
tal table is^ kepi/'t^.akOTdjii^ttf^^ a^ the charges 
are modi^e. h^'^c tj;fe station are the 

numerousmaoag;ed by .^e 
Meastei V *'* jUiese 

reputjUKrtjttooai?*' 

out tei^wt ma«^, 

ing hpuseS' at#; they^ c«|a«t|^ly 

recorataebdiffl’. «‘ 

ham, IS aB^‘estat!i^fP^.^bpus«^t^ 
and well managed ; ean “be recibtjBiBended.' . , . ‘ ' 
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I'ba^e is only one hotel in ^ DafjeeUn^ at prebent, but 
thtsre is ereijr probability'Of aoo^bor beingl^t on the at 
present ooct;|ii|Ai by tbft 3 togal<^cretarUt o^ices, Ibe 
latter aibcribntcryed tp^Beechwood Wd^lands’' is capital 

ly maaagedt and U very ooair(u:table, and iia§ thj^ advantage 
of being vkhin dve mintlte^ walk of the nd]way^atation 
In additi<m to the above there are /several hou$ea where 
visitors are received en famitk^ and made Viory comfoittR]^/ 

StnVANTb. * > 


Darjeeling has always been an expensive station, and 
the completion of the railway to have made no 

appreciable diffe’-ence in cost of living, ^ Servants 
are expcnsivei and most dmicuU to manage. A good 
reliable sirdar bearer should always be brought up 
from tlv* plains ; no others need be, as all the rest are 
obtainable on the spot l^he folloMng is an approximate 
t.ible of the rate of wages prevailing. It is only possible 
u> give approximate figures, as tht rates demanded and 
paid vary considerably , 


From 


Bearer 

Khitmutgar . 

/ 

Cook 
Ayah 

Dhai (with ftiod) 

Syce 

Leaf Ctttter 
I}iiotri'{«teBit<ding Ca household) „ 
Bhiad (who several houaes) 

MdMer ♦ !i, ‘ s > 

lMkiiufy4>earers > 

Tailor 


*** 


* • • 


*» 




f9 


W 


ft 


9% 


Rs 10 to ;t/ 

i 

12 — t4 

i6 upward'> 
JO to 14 


If 


»> 


«f 


*9 


50 




» 




»> 


• • • 


.» 7 

,19 Upwards 

it» 10 

la—14 
S-*- 10 each 
10-^ r8 


•*» tit 


ff 


tf 
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Ma«y of the mi^' cptcdkihf .$enn|^lti'; ' The 

Bho'ot^' 9&ghViyoa«gj';Sii||^;|^^ 

cook$' klid khh®^art,- ^ of • 

katrihg ijp’ cas^^issjudices. their 

hands tq'-''<*ay ’'k^iid .<^ i Very' 

goodbeaieitf'andkh(tiij>utgair&, ^potea^fd’'^N^>(^ W^en- 
are ’ qji^tal,childrens* aysdi-Jil^d' ^. nm iapitaled by pre- 
vibuis^ ihifetirdw^ have .,a(!fcs<he;^tiori in updertoJitog 
ioethranirrwkr ^ooteas . will not ^e syce’s-work^ nor 
win hi^pciia^' as ja, .-general rule,' but rbe Nepalese trill 
do so, atMt^ 'took TSiter the, ppnies in their charge very 

t ^ > > 

well. Itfh^^onder^ how^jhey-manage to climb up the 
hills, and whit longtlistandi^'they can travel without fatigue. 
It is neceissi^ to Ic^p a leaf^tter for each pony, as there 
js no green ' fodd^/objtainable in Darjeeling, ^nd conse 
<)uently these men lhave to go long distances to obtain 
bhmboo leaves^ the unn^ersal l^od of ponids in the , Ration. 
The^ puttwimlhh supposed'to help the sjee in cleaning 

out the stable in the morning, and to assist in grooming and 
keeping the hotse-^ar clean,- Bhistis are almost invariably ^ 
itteO ir^ fhe-plEdos, ^ are the dhobisl The dandy-bearers 
are fihoOteifiS or Lepoh^.They are a dirty, impu- 

dent, Motbo^e sec ^ a general rule, but it is hoped that 

'$i]^^,regu]^pg wages of hill coolies, will 
Have of c|lp(4i^ their wings. Ticca 

dan({yi:braT<^fzd-^i^ost always available 4 ^ others 

thej^ and iippii^. ought 

nettf^WB5re,'>i^ut of the stti^n escort 

of a gbutieoaao capi^,^ ‘d^k^lfkaters, as 

th.esd .mea have ',h{^ daQ4y 

down on the roa4»* derttindipg. tsXtra if their 
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mod^est reqi^ is .not comptted iQth. l|i£^ fair butden, 
if riot e$cof^ h, hi^to^lfift fot herself 

“t>n 04 in '«a 4ovttpour of 

rain. 

• IiO^'iPOOB S^FPLIJSS. 

Atriirialy'kfair ^uaUtyiobtiikMl^tidd^iii^ing a' 
gop 3 price, 'tlie sheep ^ t>roaght iri fbocn > 7 ^bet, 
Nepal, and Sikl^. The'G^ibeteheep is'^esoaU, aad tiie 
mititoa of etEsUent flavor, but uqfotttMUitdiifHbbw'Hheiep 
will not live in Oaijeeling during the r^jna- iThe Nepaleae 
sheep is a big RotBaii<no^ed brute, with orialse, flaVbness^‘ 
flesh. Good beef is generally obtainable ^oTk is obtokiable, 
but the purchaser ought to ksi^ ftopi whence it comes, as 
the hill pig is just as dirtyia ferider as hk relative, of the 
plains Hams and bacon of rebfly good quality at^ obtain^ 
able Poultry is usually broqght from Nepal Ond from the 
plains. It is impossible to buy a good fat roasting fo«l 
in the bazaar, but most peoj^e flatten tbdr own poultry. 
The same may be said of geese and dticks. TheSiJekim 
cork is a fine bird, and appears, somehow, to hare a bit 
of the Chittagong breed ^ in, hinit His crow is most 
extraordinary. ^ He begins likis any odier Gbknti^qer, but 
winds up something beltneep a Rnint and a‘<^dan. 
Eggs ■ are plenti^ and as a nde ^ut 4 be prijee 

runs op terribly sometimes. iThe la&tiis always good 
when the smfr^ cm 4 pitk lh» dkis ‘/m have not 

been called Bboqtea gwalliOts 4ap |nst mdaters 

in adulted&4#n. gutter is one Pf the featpral rif 
and i^ as is,, thfO'gepera} ^le, it is nsadcOQ the premises 
by the hamMdkjl^aa(vatfts,.is IjuiW as good as the best Eng¬ 
lish buttee. btQi%ht ;np from the Runjeet and Teesta, 
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lb often obtainable peHtjctly and of fhTor. 

tish IS ako brooght^ia 

jeeliag in esceUest QdtiditicMA yfe tWftrftjfet^ob^ 

tauiaba rule, btf aP th»-£od|i^;jrb|Je^ k aqd. 

around l> 9 ^^^g, end ane or exb^a^ 
jctUng ptitatoiiaB much improved lip kd^pwiatioii 
01 English seed. P^eafty exdtiUent potatbar ansito be bad 
all die petar toond. The Bhootea hirmp is really debQXOi% 
nnd *i& in sedton In November. Oanges are unported in 
large quantities frOfa Sikkim, and are bunply delicious in. 
Jlccember and January, but unfbrtundtely for visitors none 
are obtainable during the vaiiia 'X he bread supply of Dar¬ 
jeeling IS not m)}2t it should be, considering the large popu 
lation of the place. Bread iS made at the recently e&tab- 
hshed jail bakery, but the qudhty of the “staff of fife” sup 
plied leaves much room for, improvement Fruit such as 
plantams, pine apples, pears, peaches (the two latter only fit 
for stewing), guavas and a >ellow raspberry are obtainable, 
and if the visitor has any fnends amongst the tea-planters, he 
often be able to taste strawberries. Altogether the pre 
sent food ^pply of Parjeelmg^ in spite of improved means 
(jf conuauaicadon) ^ not what it might be and onght to be, 
but there IS every reason for hoping that this very serious 
defect will «ooo he lieinedied, as Dr. Grecnhilhso well known 
m Caloutte* has estpbtehed a &rm under European super¬ 
vision at 10 mites from Dat}eelin|^ from 

whence all th% «deds of the, station in l|ds will 

be amply ihp|iUed;' 



CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND ESTABLISHMENTS 


take the Church (St. Andrew’s) first, as it will 
soon be one of the most conspicuous objects in 
Ihijccling It is situated on a knoll under the Obseivatory 
Hill and close to the Town Hall. It is a plain, substantial, 
barn like building, with a corrugated iron roof Tht 
foundation was laid on St. Andrew’s Day, 11843, the 
original Church (for this prescpt one is the second on the 
same site) was built under the superintendence of Captain 
Bishop, and had to be pulled down some twelve years 
.. I The more modern structure is almost as plain 
inside as out, although there is a tolerably good 
wmaow, and a few neat tablets on the walls put in to 
rommeniorate the virtues pf departed Darjeeling worthies 
Phis Church has sittings for about 400 people, but it is 
becoming more evident daily that, with the rapid incrca‘<^ 
if population during the last few years, largely incre.i«-fl 
sitting accommodation must be provided ere long. 1 ht < 
IS an fscellcmt choir on either side of the Communion 
Table, and an Organ presented to the Church by Mr. 
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William Lloyd^ who hA9 alwa^j} boen so conlsisUnt' and ^ 
liberal a benefactor to Darj^ling^ This Organ fias 
fortunately never given satisfaction, and has recently been 
conderhned. At presentCampanille is in course of erec¬ 
tion on the south side of the^ Churchy which wh^ co%. 
pleted will be about 85 feet high, and will have a peal of 
bells and a clock. • 

Natt to the Church is the Town Hally socially one of 

k « 

the most important public buildings in Darjeeling. 
The building is a plain but commodious one, and capitally 
suited to the purposes for which it is used. This was 
originally the Cutcherry and Treasury, but has been 
altered almost out of recognition by those who Icnew it 
some years ago. The Town Hall is leased from the 
Municipality by the Entertainment Commitaee (of 
which Mr. G. R. Clarke, €*12., is the popular and ener¬ 
getic Honorary Secretary). This building contains a bijoii 
Theatre, w'here amateur performances are frequently 
given during the season, as well as afternoon and evening 
concerts. There is also a noble Ball Room, with one 
of the best ^ncing floors out of the presidency 
towns. There are also reading and other rooms,—the 
tormer being well supplied with nearly all the news¬ 
papers and periodical literature of the day. Outside 
the Towh Hhll are a number of well laid out Lawn 
Tennis Courts, whefe this' pleasant game is played vigor 
ously everyday. To become a inemt^r of the 
Entertainment Club one has to be introduced by a 
member. The subscription is six rupees a m^th during 
the season, ** with a subrtantial reduction ^ during the 
cold weather. * . r* ' * 
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A little beyond the Toijvn Hall towards the N.-IV. is 
iie the Te'^idfence of the Laeutenknt-Govemor 

of during his periodical visits to Darjeeling. This 
' fine^aod c6inmpdious mansion situated in extensive and 
' prettily ikid out grounds* It is two-storted^ and occupies 
the site' of a bungalow originally built by Sir Thomas 
Turton. 

The Edtn Sani/arium (opened to the public towards 
the end of 1^82) occupies an isolated kndll in almost 
the centre of Darjeeling proper. It has been con¬ 
structed from designs by Mr. Martin, C.E., the Oovetn- 
inent Arcnitect. From its position alone, this building 
would form a striking feature in the Darjeeling landscape; 
but in addition to this, the erc:tion is of a very hand¬ 
some And ornate character externally, whilst internally 
it is admirably suited to the purpose for which it was 
designed. The history of this Institution, which will, 
when its advanfuges are better and more widely known, 
prove of such incalculable advantage, alike to rich and 
lx>or of this province^ may be here very briefly 
touched on. Originally there was no hospital accom>- 
modatiop for Europeans in Darjeeflng. The poor had 
to trust to luck more or less, while the only refuges 
available /or the welbto-do were private dwellings or 
boarding houses,—the former expensive and uncomfort¬ 
able at the best, while in the case of the latter the owner, 
for his o^n protection, would naturally refu^ boarders 
suflering from either' infectious pr contagious disca'^e. 
'Seeing this serious' want in a Sanitarium, Dr. Purves, the 
then Civil Surgeon, managed to set apart a couple of 

i 

rooms in the native* hospital for the use of European 
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patients. From this very humble beginning originated 
ihe Eden Sanitarium. Dr. Birch, the sqccitissox ^ Dr. 
Purvcia, succeeded in eq^iipping a detached buildhig in tl}e 
native hospital coinpoimd for the use of E^tr^can 
patients, who were charged a sum p^t diem just suflScient 
to cover the cost of their maintenance. I’he wsd'^s were 
always full, and it wa * then seen that there was an opening 
for a really large General Hospital in Darjeeling. Sir Ashley 
Eden, with his characteristic energy, took the scheme up 
warmly. Government aid was given liberally, the Maharajah 
of Burd\vai] headed the list of donations with the munifi¬ 
cent sum of Rs. 10,000, and subscriptions flowed in liberally. 
The Sanitarium is a two-storied building facing nearly 

north and south. The front is towards the south, and contains 

• 

the aiwrtmcnts for the first and second class patient% with 
sitting and dining looms, ^'c., while the wings, running 
backwards to the noith, contain of the wards for the third 
class patients, sitting and dining rooms, &c. The rooms 
and wards are all well wanned, ventilated and lighted, and 
arc replete with all modem comforts and conveniences. The 
Sanitarium is under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon 
of Darjeeling, (at piesent I)i. Joubert) who is assisted by an 
influential working Committee, and the general internal ar- 
langements are in the hands of a House Surgeon, a Stew¬ 
ard, and some trained Sisters from the Eady Canning 
Home. There is accommodation for 64 patients, of whom 

4 

S (4 male and 4 female) are 1st, t6 (S male and 8, female) 
arc 2i>d, 40 (20 male and 20 female) are ^d< class 
'I’he first class patients have each a bed, dressing, and 

bath room to themselves, with use of the coroittdn sitting 

« 

and dining rooms. The rate for first class patients is 
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eight 1‘upccb a day 'IVo second class paiR iUs shan a bed¬ 
room, dressing nnd bath-rooms attached, and use of din 
ing and sitting rooms. 'I'he chaige for second class patients 
is four rupees a‘*day.^ Tiie third patients occupy four 
wards in the wings with ten beds in each ward. The> 
have the usie of common dining and sitting rooms. The 
charge for this class is one rupee a day.. There is no pos¬ 
sible doubt but that in time, and when its many invaluable 
advantages have become naorc generally known throughout 
Bengal, this institution will become a ])opular resmt for 
all classes of invalids from the plains. 

The Cutiheirv ib a long plain building in the bazaai. It 
was originally built f(»r the at comnioclations of navivt 
traveller.s, then used as a butcher’s shop, aftei that foi some 
years it wVs a 'J'own Hall, and destin_) lias lalier\) converted 
it into a cutcheiry and treasury. The building is iiiieil) 

t 

unbuited to the pnrpo'.es for which it hab heen ada|itc(l, and 
It is hoped that before long a more suitable building will' 
be erected somewhere else 

" The Ptfsf !ind lut in one plain build 

ing, and are situated iruniediately below the club. 

The C/uhi^ a very fine and commodious one. and having 
been specially built for the puri^ose, it is admirably suit 
ed to the requirements of the mcmbeis. Gentlemen visit 
ing Uarjeeling during the season are aditiitted as temporary ^ 
inembets on being properly introduced. . 

The /aii^ situated below the Victotjrt^'Road, consists 
of several Ijarracks surrounded by a iugh led brick wall. 
The building calls for little OE flb hotiCe. Thcie is a l.irge 
bakery -in from whence a laf^e iiropqnion of the 

bread required for the Station, is supplied. 
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CUobe to the jail is the Lloyd Bolanic Garden. This is 
a i)iccc of ground immediately under the Eden S^^itarium, 

^ A' 

lATiich Was presented to GoveinmeatLy the well known 
gentleman, \\hose hears, The^^grpunds are well 

timbcicd, and are laid put in the most artistic style of land¬ 
scape gajdening, and the flowoi-beds aie constantly blazing 
with the most attiacj-ive \aricUes ot the floral World. In 
the ceutie of the garden is a niagniiicent conservatory, con¬ 
structed of plate glass and imn, with a \ery fine trail 
SL'jjt. This' garden is ^^^Jlth while seeing at all limes, 
and is a most pleasant lounge on a fine spring, summer oi 
autumn evening 'I'he Curator is Mr. A. T. JalTerey, who 
IS always pleased to sho\\ visitiTrs lound the gaidtn, Visi 
lois should not fail tomsped ih--beautiful collections of 
diied fcins made by Alts. Jaffetcy, ^ 

'I’hc Union CliaJ>tl is situated on the Auckland road. 
It is a plain i.onioofcd building, and is a\ailable for the 
woiship of Chuslians of all denominations 
The Bartacks arc situated at Jiilapahat\ above, and 
about two miles south of Darjeeling proper. Here ife 
conimodation foi about 250 men, with a number of Women 
and children. The buildings arc plaiil, scattered 

bungalows, with rubble stone walls and iron-ioofs/' 

*\'h!c Railway Station along barnlike construction of 
wood and iron, sUuatcd a few hundred )aids to the south 
of the Darjeeling^bazaar. 

'rhe Bazaar is quite down tn the hollow, n si^are piece of 
ground flanked on either side by,-the natij^'shops, and 
.1 llindQP Temple, surmqunled with i.ithef an elegant 
(upola. Sunda> being a holiday for the pcj^lc. employed 
on the uutny lea pbotatiofis, il ,1^ taken advantage of for 
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making bazaar, and on that day all the choicest goods 
aJe displayed by the enterprising tradesmen. These people 
nearly aH on the ground with their goods beside 

and ih firont of them, and a curious collection it is ; every 
vatie^.^bf ^ods, including tin whistles, Crosse and Black- 
well’s pickles, jami and sardines, umbrellas, pots, pans, 
grid-irons^ tooth-brushes, feeding-bottles, looking-glasses, 
cups, saucers and plates of the most ante-diluvian design 
and manufacture; tapes, cotton, needles and, wooden 
spoons^ Mrsi Allen’s hair-dye, and Mrs. Winslow’s sooth¬ 
ing-syrup (I wonder if it is ever given to the native 
babies), in fact the most lieterogencous assortment of 
articles ever exhibited in any bazaar in the world. 
In addition, there are numberless articles of native 
manufacture the thick, coarse striped woollen cloths, 
and soft silk (woven from ihc fibre that the pcculiai 
worm which feeds on the castor-oil i*lani produces) , 
Bhootea girdles, kukerics, &( ., besides most uninviting 
vegetables, coarse tea and tobacco, goats, skinny sheep,’ beef 
of a colour that makes one shudder, poultry so attenuat¬ 
ed that they look as if they had been raised for their 
bones only, rice, coarse grain in every variety, and 
ugly pigs. 

The noise ‘the .vendors and purchasers make, chaffering, 
Routing, howling, singing, is something tezrific. It is both 
■jilting and amusing to watch the coolies and others 
IKiey 'flock jtb end fro, in incessant strings, some coming in 
to make th^Ir purchases, other.s returning home, the women 
with the useful hill bamboo basket Slung to their backs, the 
men ^nevei: without their kukeries stuck in their belts, 
laughing, joking, playing with each other, many of them 
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more than half intoxicated with the drink they pake frotn 

/ r 

A sturdy independent lot these people are, lookirrjf cap^« 
ble of holding their own with any one. They are, in 
their dirt, picturesque : Limboos, iepchas, Nepalese, Shoo-, 
leas, Cabulese, and stalwart Thibetans, who on th^ir little 
hardy mountain ponias, dash along the road at a mad 
gallop; fine stalwart-looking fellows in spite of, or notwith¬ 
standing, their pigtails. The Bhootcas arc tall, the Lepchas 
and Limboos short and stunted, in fact there arc to be seen 
representatives of every class and tribe in the district, as 
well as the poor plantation coolie. You meet both men and 
women of the belter class. The richer Bhootea women 
look really handsome, their broad faces shining with good 
temper and mirth ; they wear a circlet round the hcatt which 
IS very becoming ; many of them arc loaded both with gold 
and silver ornaments round their necks and in their ears, 
so heavy arc the latter, that they actually weigh down 
the lobes of the cars. They usually wear massive silver gir¬ 
dles with appendages, not unlike a lady’s chatelaine. One 
thing we cannot help remarking is their extreme rotun¬ 
dity of person, the middle-aged. women being all of the 

I 

* MuKi<*a!i ih a millet extensively cultivated by' the natives of the 
hills, it produce^ a small seed, which when fermcnlerl makes a mildly 
intoxicating drink, greatly favoured by them. The seed is put hito 
what is called a a kind of bamboo bottle, water .h poured in 

and left until the seed is well soaked, the Irquor K then sil^ned ofi, 

I ' 

and drunk hot through a bamboo pipe, it is often flavoured, vnth some 

i ' * 

pungent condiment, and the taste is something like the swet|l Vort 
used for brewing purpose^ >0 England; like beer, it is^ only intcsci- 
eating when taken in large quantities. ’ ' ^ r - - , 
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“ Sairy Gamp” style. The poorer women, like their sisteis. 
/at homei scenf ha\ c a fuU quiver of rcproductionsj^ for 
not eftily'.will there be two or three hanging frouV'their 

mQthat^s skirts, but often one qr more (twins pci haps) stiap 

I* *• ' * ^ 

inside the inevitable bamboo basket, looking happy and 
*eontenled, though we cannot endorse the opinion of llie 
Hondjile Emily Eden, as e\[)ressed jn hei diary, that “ little 
native babies are much prettier than little English ditto ” 



(JHAPl'KK VI. 

ROADS AND EXCURSIONS. 

V 

TpHE roads in and about Darjeeling arc those under the 
management ol the Ihildic Woiks Department, whit:h 
aie subdivided into Imperial and Provincial . those undei 
the management ot ilic District Roads (Jes^ Comnjittee , 
and those under the managemeni of the Municipal 
t'ommissioners of Daijoeling. 'Phe total lengtli of these 
loads IS about 450 miles. 

'Die Cait Road, which is an Imperial one, is now 
traversed by the Raihvaj. 

llic following is a list 0! some of the piincipal roads 
ncai the Station of Darjeeling, and leading to diffeient 
points in Ihemterioi of the Distiict; with their distances 

• Miles. 


From the Chourasta to theCiicat Rungect liver, 

Lebong and Badamtam ... fj" 

h'roin the Chourasta found Biich Hill and back' ' Ik 

From lire Ohotiratfty by the Auckland Road 

jore Bungalow ’ ... ' 5 

From the Chourasta to ^ount Sincliul ... ' d 

« 

From ihc Clioiirasta to the Victoria Wateilall ... 
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Miles. 

From the Cliourasu to the Tecsta Bndi^o, 7 '/n 

RUiigaropn arid Pas lok . . 19 

From the Chourasta to Tounglo^, v/<r Goonipahar 
and Jor Pookri ... , . 31 

I’lom Trtungloo to Sendukphoo ... 7 

From Sendukphoo to Phaloot .. • t 3 

I'lom the Chourasta to the Lloyd Botanic Gardens... 1 
Fiom the Chouiasla to the Jure Bungalow, rhf the* 

Old Calcutta Road . , -4 

From the Chourasta to tne Bairacksat Jellapahai... 3 *j 

From the Chouiasla to Rungaioon . 0 

Fiom Tccsta Badge to Kahmpong .. . 0 

Fiom Rungeet C!aiic Bridge to Junction wiili 'I’ccsla 7 

laoin Junction to 'j'ccsla Bridge ... 4 

Ml these loads,aic favouute ones with \isitois who wish 
to see tile best views of the District 

II would he i\cll U* wain luivelleis toffune up to Daijee 
ling well ])io\ided with good warm vv<>ollen dothing, 
w'oisted socks, good stoiil l)oots and plent> of them, 
and good English saddlery, and to fully inspect the 
house they intend to occupy before engaging it, so as to be 
sure that it is not built o\cr a spring or,immediately undei 
a heavy revetment ; and to make sure that the walls are not 
damp, and that the drainage is in good order. 

One of the most favourite excursions from Darjeeling is 
to the top of Mount Sinchul^ as it is the nearest point from 
the station wdikh 'affiMrds a good view of Mount Everest, 
the highest mountain in the world. Everest is in Nejjal, is dis 
tant about 80 miles as the crow flies, and is 29,000 feci high. 
The road.from Jore Bungalow to Sinchul is always in good 
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order, nnd is lined on both sides by primaeval forest, with 
"Y^fk-likc clearings. The forest mainly consists of oak, mag¬ 
nolia and other large trees, mostly with epiphidcs of vari¬ 
ous species clinging round their trunks. Many beautiful 
ferns may be i)i(,ked up along the road-side. The view 
fiom Sniehul is, probably, not to be surpassed. To the 
north IS the station of,Darjeeling, with its white villa rcsi 
denccs rlustering along the sides of the basin for a fore¬ 
ground, while.in the background is the stupendous Snow) 
Range in all Its glorious ungnificenre. Away to the N.-W 
mil be seen Mount Everest, ap[)earing in the distance of the 
'.i/e and sha])e ol a soldier's white helmet without the 
spike. 'Powaids the south the i>lains of Bengal, spread out 
like a |)anoraina, are to be seen stretching as lai as the t)e 
ran reach. A more evtensivo mow is obtainable by climbing 
I'lger Hill, the summit of which is nearly i,ooo feet above 
the level of the Smchul parade ground. During the rainy 
season there is a good deal of lottery about being able 
to obtain a view from Smchul, as the excursionist may 
oticn leave Darjeeling when the whole country round i> 
bathed in the very bnghest sunshine, while bcfoie he can 
get even half way to his destination the mists come surging 
up and around in dense masses, shutting the view in com¬ 
pletely, and the traveller returns to Darjeeling a sadder, a 
wetter, and hapl), a wiser man. The best plan for ensur¬ 
ing, as far as possible, a really good view from Mount Sinchul 
is to wait patiently until heavy rain has fallen for three or 
tour days in succession, and then, if no rain is falling, a cou¬ 
ple of hours before daybreak, to make a dash for it. The sun- 
lisc will amply,—indeed more than amply,—repay the early 
rising, and it is quite possible to be back in Darjeeling in 
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time for a comfortable breakfast. From the close of the rains, 

about the middle of October, to the middle of Dccembe*,' 

and again 4 rora March tc about the middle of May, splendid 

% 

views can be relied on almost an^^ and every day. Sunset 
from Sinchul is also most striking, the effectb of the various 
lights on the Snowy Range being indesc.iibably beautiful. 
For getting the full efifcct of a sunset from Sinchul, an even¬ 
ing when the setting of the sun and the rising of a neaily 
full moon nearly coindde, should be chosen. 

Another plea.sant excursion, in exactly the opposite 
direction, is from Dai jewing lo the Rungeet Cane Bridge- 
distance 13 uiiles. i^eaving the Chourasta, the road 
descends rapidly to the Bhcotea Biislee^ a collection ol 
huts occupied mainly by Bhooteas, Limboos, and Lepchas, 
most of'.vhom are porters, dandy-hearers, domestic scivanis, 
and dealers In cunos' with their hangers-on of sorts. I'hcie 
is X large trade, and a very lucrative one too, done heic in 
armlets, ornamcnls, praying wheels, skins, horns, Chinesi 
and Thibetan ciockeiy (a large proportion of it from 
Staffordshire), kookerksy kans, and all sorts of inihcellaiicous 
aiticlcs. The dealers arc shaip hands at a bargain, arul 
usually ask five times the proper value for their waies, and 
even when the vendois have appaicnlly been Iieaicn 
down to the lowest iiossible price, they go away with the 
smile which is childlike and bland/’ and cheered with the 
inner cortsetousness that they have “ sold” their customei. 
Here is a Buddhist -Goompak which is worth seeing Theic 
is no difficulty about obtaining admission, and the Lamas, 

who are a fat, cheery lot of old fellows, with not the least 

trace of asceticism about them are glad to shew visitois 
round the temple. Intending visitors should provide 
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.^IhemseHcs with a good supply of Eau de Cologne, as the 
^cred atmosphere of the interior is a good deal removed 
from that of “ Araby the Blest,” Leaving the Bhootea 
Birsfee the road run^ tilong the eastern side of the 
1 ,ebong spur, on a portion of the ridge of which the new 
barracks will ultimately be constructed, with the Minchu, 
Bannockburn and Ging Tea Plantations below on the 
right hand side. From the Bustee to the Badamtam Tea 
TMantation the load has been fairly lc\e!, but it now begins 
to descend rather rapidly in places About the eighth 
mile from Darjeeling there is a veiy neat and comfortable 
rest bungalow, where either breakfast or tiffin can be pai* 
taken of, but the traveller must provide his own com 
imssanat. The load then continues to descend rajudly 
thiough a virgin loicst of sal, pine and other ti^^es, the 
undergrowth consisting of dense sub-tropical vegetation, 
and tlic air is almost alive with gorgeous butterflies and 
nlher insects. In time the right bank of the Runject 
leached, and after crossing the Rmignoo (one of Us 
affluents) by a substantial wooden bridge, the excursionist« 
reaches the well-known cane bridge, oi fuiunga. The 
Runject rises in Independent Sikkim, and has its source 
at the foot of Rinchinjunga. This river fioin the point 
where the Rummun flows into it to its junction with the 
'feesta, forms the northern boundary of British Sikkim. 
The best time to see this river in all Us grandeur is during 
the rams, when it is full of water, but it is well worth seeing 
at any period of the year, as it is really a noble river, and 
during the cold season is perfectly limpid. The river is full 
of fish, and takes'* of gigantic mahaseer have been known ; 
but, soinehoWi the Indian carp in this river is either too 
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well-fed or too cunning to icspond readily to the “voice of 
the charmer” with a fishing rod in his hand, and tl^ 
brethren of,the angle who have tried to circumvent Ifnn, 
have generally returned home ^v^th empty baskets. The 
mahasecr has been occasionally accounted for with a spoon¬ 
bait, and this is really the only one that v^ill take a “ rise ” 
out of him. Since a jicnnancnt bridge has been constiucted 
acioss die Teesta, the Julunga across the Runjecl at this 
point IS the most important in the Darjeeling Distiul. 
\s a good samjilo of primitive bridge-making alone, it is 
worth seeing The bridge is a suspension one, constructed 
cntiicly of cancj with a bamboo footway. Nervous peojilc 
often bcsitate about crossing this apparently flimsy structure, 
swinging as it docs in mid air from one bank to the 
other ofoT. broad, deep and rapid river; but there is abso 
lutely no danger wliatcver, the bridge, in spite of the aiipeai 
anres against it, is ])crfcctly safe. Major Sherwill gives a 
technical description ol the constmetion of these Julungas, 
which will piobably be t»f interest to tb6 reader. It is as 
follows .— 

“ The main chains supporting the bridge arc composed 
of five rattan canes each ; the sides arc of spjit cane hang¬ 
ing from each main chain as loops, two feetap ait, and two 
feet deep. Into these loops the platform is laid, composed 
of three bambpos, the sjae of a man’s arm, laid side by 
side, the section of the bridge resembling the letter V, in 
the angle or base.of which the traveller finds footing. Out¬ 
riggers, to prevent the tnain chains being brought together 
with the weight of the passenger, are placed at every ten or 
twelve feet in the following mamier. under the platform 
and parallel to the stream strong bamboos arh passed, and 
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from their extremities to the mam ^chain (of caoc) split 

ropes are firmly tied. This prevents the hanging 

looi5*or bridge from shutting up and choking the passenger. 

'I'he piers of these bridges, (for there are several of them) 

»<• , 

aic generally two convenient treCs, through whose branches 
the main chains are passed, and pegged into the ground 
of the opposite side.”^ 

J'Yom here the excursionist has his choice of returning 
10 I>arjceling.by the way he came, or of proceeding along 
the right bank of the Knnjeet 0^ us junction with the 
I'ecsta, and thence to the new lion Suspension Bridge. 
His course will entirely depend on the arrangements he 
has made, before leaving Darjeeling, as to coolies, 
siiiiplies, &c. Supposing the traveller fo have decided 
to make an exclusion of ^two clear days’ duraiion, he 
uill send'his bedding, provisions, and other inii>edimenta, 
on to the Pashok rest-house early the same morning 
iluU he starts foi the Runjeet, having oT course, ob- 
uuneJ permission fiom the FAccutrve Engineer to occupy 
the bungalow at Pashok Starling from Darjeeling in 
good time in the morning after a really substantial choia 
hazarccy he will reach the Runjeet with a good healthy ap¬ 
petite for4jreakfast, at an hour which will depend entirely on 
whether he travels fast or slow. Having admired the scenery 

s 

in the gorge of the river, while digesting hk meal, and may¬ 
hap having smoked the .contqmplative pipe ^and having, 
“just <or the name of the thing,” crossed intoIndq>endcnt 
Sikkim either by the Cane Bridge or on a “ dug-ofip* at the 
ferry, he will again tak^ horse' and ride to the Junction,” 
a distance of between six And seven miles, along a really 
capital level ^ road, Jakiriing the KunjccL the whole way. 
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There are constantly succeeding peeps of the most splet^ 
didly varied scenery along this road—river, forest,^a<d 
mountain; and if the traveller can at all appreciate 
the beauties of nature, he w^ill donstantly draw bridle and 
admire the lovely scenery. The Junction of. the Tcesta 
and the Runjeet is strikingly and wonderfully beautiful. 
Tommy Moore .never was in India, and even if he had 
been, he could never have done justice to this “ Meeting 
of the Waters,” and we will not attempt it. All we can say 
to visitors to Darjeeling is, go and see the place yourselves, 
and if you do not thank us for the advice, you aie indeed 
blind. The**c is a marked and striking difference in colour 
between the water of lliesc two rivers, and for some distam c 
below the actual junction of the two, the waters of each 
retains'cadi its distinctive character The water of the 
'fccsia IS sea-green, somewhat tinged, and several degrees 
lower in temperature tl^an that of the Runjeet, while the 
latter is oi a dark greenish blue, and i>erfectly transparent. 
J'ollowing the right bank of the Teesta for about four miles, 
along a good level road, the tiavcller reaches the recently 
constructed Iron Suspension Bridge. This has taken the 
place of the old primitive Julunga^ and is fhe route taken 
b\ most of the trade between Darjeeling, Thibet, and 
Bhootan. The Bridge is a light looking, though substan¬ 
tial, structure, and reflects much credit bn both the D. P. W. 
and the CoVitractorfe, Messrs. Biirn &Co. of Calcutta. From 
the Brid^ td the Inspection Bungaldw is a steady pull of 
about three miles up the hill. There the traveller can rest 
for the night and proceed next morning 'to Darjeeling, a 
distance of about fifteen miles, through the forest on the 
^kolah ridgC and under Sinchul. 'Fhc road is really good 
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all the way, and the forest scenery very striking. ITie tra- 
A'ller can reverse this itinerary if it seems good to hini, Dur- 
ing iTic rains excursionists would be on the safe side if they 

were to take a few grains of quinine morning and evening, 

«• 

and they should bear in mind on no account to start in 
the morning, without having first partaken of a really sub- 
btantial c//o/a hazarec^ Above all things, travellers should 
carefully eschew bathing in citlicr the Riinjeet or the Tcesta. 
Tf they neglect this warning, they must not be surprised if 
their indiscretion is followed by an attack of congestion of 
the liver, or intermittent fever, oi both 

Another very pleasant excursion from Darjeeling, is to the 
Rtw^atoon Botanic Garden —distance 6 miles. The c\- 
(uisionist can cither go by the old C^ilcutta Road, or ovei 
I'jllnpahar. When the Saddle is reached, the rood turns 
shaiply to the left for a distance of a little o^er 2 miles, where 
iIiL bridle path down to the Gardens is 1 cached. 'Phe 
lurning cannot be mistaken, as there is a sign post at 
\hc side of the road. After a short descent the Foiesi 
bungalow’ is reached. This is always available foi pirnii s. 
if permission to use it is asked for beforehand. 

Pile experimental Botanical Garden was founded at 
Kiing.iioon liy oidei of Sir Ru.Iiard 'PcuiijIo, then laoiile- 
nanl-Ciovernor of Bengal. The area of which is abo\e 75 

acres, of which rather more than twenty-six acies i.s under 

« 

forest, the gardens and nurseries have been laid out, and 
bungalow’s built. The garden ia first and foremdst a Botanical 
one. Plants of all speciesr-epiphyies, or^ids, gtpgers, &c., 
that will grow at the elelfSition of Rungaroon are collected 
.and attached to the trees, so as ta make a repiescntative 
1 iicce of virgin forest, and vacant^ spaces have been filled 
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with species indigenous to Nepal, Sikkim, or Bhootan. In 
short, the garden is devoted to such indigenous plants As* 
arc not likely to thiive in the moisture and more s'nady 
forest sections, a third being resc.^ved foi exotic plants of 
botanical interest and suited to the climate and elevation. 

More attention is ^iven to the "towth of indigenous 
plants than to that of exotics. Eycry ])ossible flowering 
plant, growing naturally m these districts between S,ooo 
feet and 9,000 feel, is considered worth) of being tried, 
cither in the cleared. 01 forest section of the garden 

As regards the (.votu garden, the selection of plants is 
made with iIk ■’ a cf icpresentmg Natural Orders winch 
aic not abundant mi whuii do not occui at jill m tin 
’nonntainoub jko- India Manx of the Australian 
Pro/iiiuii and (jf the I'niopean and American Conifertr ami 
Capidife 7 iy haw li^en smur time planted, the first and l.isl 
of these spei les aic growing fairly, the Cimijnw ordei, th it 
is, tile t“CCS most pccuhai to mountain regions,—(cdais, 
firs, pines, laichcs, sprm t s, cypresses, , are nourishing 
It is a remarkaltU’ fact ih..; llicse trees arc iioj. indigenous 
in the hills rcaind Daneshng But the selection of plants 
giown in the exotic garden will have U) be worked out by 
the help of cx]>encncc to what kind of plants aie likely 
to thrive in a wet (.In.iai such as that of Sikkim. I’ht 
situation of the garden is excellent ^ it is 00 the slope at 
the low'cr edge ol the forest which clothes the Sinchiil 
mountain and somewhat lower than Darjeeling, its alti¬ 
tude being about 6,000 feet; it has an excellent soil, and is 
well watered most months of the year l)y running streams. 

Another pleasant, but more ambitious, expedition is to 
Phaloot on the Singalila Range. This iinmense spur runs 
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from Kinchinjungft to the plains of India, a distance 
of sixty miles, and during the greater portion of its course 
forms the boundary between Eastern Nepal and Sikkim. 
The road runs through \he (Soompahar Forest, and is in 
very fair order to Totigloo. At.the 8th mile from Darjeel- 

I 

ing one of the natural curiosities of the district may be ob¬ 
served. It is an enormous rock on the top of the ridge, 
from the summit of which a magnificent view of Darjeel¬ 
ing and the Snowy Range on one side, and of the plains of 
Bengal on the other, is to be obtained. An easy zig-zag 
path leads to the summit of the rock, which is situated 
on the right hand side of the road. Near the 9th mile is 
a rest-house, but it is better to push on to that at Jor 
Pookri—13 miles from Darjeeling—and to breakfast there, 
thus leaving plenty of time’ for the journey to "1 ongloo, 
31 miles. The distance of this mountain, which is 10.074 
feet high, is only t i miles in a straight line from Dar¬ 
jeeling ; but it must be remembered that the road traver¬ 
ses two sides of a triangle. The best and most comfort¬ 
able plan is to sleep at Tongloo, so as to be fresh for an 
eaily start in the morning. From Tongloo to Sendukphoo 
the distance is 7 miles over a fairly good road, although 
in places it is rather trying for nervous people. Senduk¬ 
phoo Is 11,929 feet high, and from it there is a glorious 
view of the Nepaulese Snowy Range, including peaks west 
of the Arun river, ChhmglkM (22,215 feet), Chumglang No, 
2* (24,020 feet), Evereat/^9,D02 Everest’ No. 2 

(27,799 feet). From Sendilkph6ic> to Fludoot the iclist^ce 
is 13 miles, and the tzav^llei can put up here 4^' the 
night or return to 'Senddi^>hoc^' There is a newly biiilt 
rest bungalow her^. PhalootnS feet high, and 19 
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miles ,distant from Darjeeling in a straight line. Sunset 
and adnrise from any of the^ points are pro^bly 
ttnsurpslasable^ The trip is a somewhat arduous and 
expensive onei but the Scenery i(ill amply repay both cost 
and ttoubie. A small mny/ of coolies will have to be 
engaged, as only bedsteads, chairs and tables are provided 
in the rest bungalows, so that absolutely everything 
needed has to be brought from Darjeelmg. The baggage 
coolies should be sent on towards Tongloo the day before 
a start is made, as if this precaution is not attended to, 
h is probable that they will not put in an appearance 
until late pc night, and the traveller will be left hungry and 
shivering for many weary hours at Tongloo Lots of wrap*; 
and warm clothing are essential for comfort in this trip, 
as it is*bitterly cold on the ridge at night. Application for 
permission to use the rest bungalows should be made to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling several days beforehand 
The charge is one rupee for each person occupying them 
for a night. The best times for undertaking this expedition 
are from the middle of October to the middle of November, 
and from the middle of March to the middle of May, as 
during these periods of the year the sky is almost cloud¬ 
less. Toi^ards the end of March and the beginning of 
April, the Rhododendron Forest at Tongloo and Senduk- 
ptaoo is on^ ^laee of various colours. 

"Another eifunion from Daj^elin^ is to tht/eylup Pass. 
Tins lot^TSfss in die "Bange which divides Sikkim 

U only 11,000 feet high, and is passable 
iti) mptd. 'piero^d to the Teesta Bridge has been 

Ctossing the'^eftsta, an ascent of some 
wSitt 'the'''tra^Ier to the 6Ub<^sioD«S statit^ of 
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Kalimpong, where there are a forest CMScer ati 4 a fres* 
l!.yterian missionary. From thence five easy marchcSt hrittg ^ 
the traveller to the foot of the Pass, the road nearlj^ all the 
way being passable for ponies. It'is a fong and tiyiag 
climb to the summit, but once that point has been reached, 
there IS a wonderful view of^ Thibet available, The 
town of Chombi m Thibet is about 20 miles from this 
point The Rajah of Sikkim lives at Chombi during a 
portion of the year. It will be necessary to take tents, 
and provisions of all kinds for self and coolies, as there are 
no hbuses to be met with between the third march from 
Kalimpong and the foot of the Pass. It hardly needs 
mentioning that Europeans are not allowed to cross into 
Thibet. The guard has quarters at Chombi, but some¬ 
how the news leaks out that a European is on Ins way 
to the Pass, and he almo^ invariably finds the guard waiting 
his arrival, and he is firmly but respectfully told that there 
IS no thoroughfare." People with any tendency to weak¬ 
ness of the heart or lungs, should on no account attempt 
the ascent to the Pass. 

There are txtany trips, pleasant and easy enough, which 
may be undertaken in Independent Sikkim, such as to 
the great Lamissary of Pemianchi, to Toomlong, the 
capital of the country, and other places. Tbere is 
absolutely no shooting to be had without undergoing very 
great fatigue; and lunp days out of ten would be blank 
foi the sportsman unOifit aq^jl^umstances. go<^ Widker 

would thoroughly tire of^ ft week or ten 
pendent Sikkim. A light tiboed pr^vision^l^'’^, 
should be brought from Patjeel^g. 
com are ptocurkbite at vi^ige, sotMt |t 
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nccessai) to burden one's self with food foi coolies, and 
indeed it is wt necessary to take many of them, wh<> 
are, if at all iU2mm)USj a jjerfect plague to the travdler. 
The people are frank, hospitable, obliging, and fond of 
Europeans. They will be described fully in anothei 
chapter. 

There are many delightful walks and rides in and 
about DaijeeUng, among which may be mentioned the 
walks round Birch Hill, along the Auckland Road to 
the Jore Bungalow and back, either over the Jella- 
pahar or along the old Calcutta Road, to the Victoria 
Waterfall, ^including a visit to the Bordwan Rajah's Palace, 
&c, &a In fact in whatever direction the traveller goes he 
will find on all sides something to amuse and interest him 
Duringjhe rains he should never be far away from his 
waterproof, as theshoaeis come down in the most un¬ 
expected way. The j>ede$trian should also make a point 
of wearing good, stout, clump-soled boots. A drenching 
never hurts if care is taken to change the clothes immc 
diately on returning home 
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TRADE-^TEA AND CINCHONA CULTIVATION. 

- I 

VERY brisk trade is carried on between Daijeeling 
Sikkim, Bhootan, and Thibet, during the financial 
year ’t88oi the imports from Sikkim were valued at 
Ks. 1,67,960, and the exports at Ks. 80,898. During the 
snme period tlic imports from Bhootan were valued 
at fe. 2,43*92:^, and the exports at fy. 1,96,947. 
The princi]>al articles im[>orted from Sikkim were food 
grains, ponies, cattle, t^'hec, and salt. The principal 
exports to Sikkim were iluiopcan piece goods, salt, stnd 
tobacco The principal articles of import from Bhootan 
were wooll».n poods, ponies, and madder (a red, fast dye) 
locally known as mavjit The principal articles of export 


were European .piece goods, tobacco, beteinuts, and 
rice. Most of the $turdy iittle poni^ one lees 
in and about Darjeeliingt haypjh^cn imported^ djttcmgh 
Bhootan and''jSikldt» iVffalso a 

large trade in rhirette) dtjffiapCia.. niOmterS '<% 
pass through 

way from IndeptfiV^CBt [SiWrtp 4 ? 
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Tea colti^atioti and i|[uinufacture is the most important 
industry in** 9 ritbh Sikkirn*, and employs a large number of 
Europeans as wetl as a jhost of native tea-makers "'and 
coolies. tact it may be safply asserted that the Euro- 

t 

pftan tea ha9 done more to develop the natural 

resources of thi» beautiful country within a short space 
of years than Q^ld be accomplish^ in centuries without 
his aid, as the'' following Sguro> will prove conclusively. 
Comparaiivt Table of 2 ia Operations from the year 1866 

to 1880-81. 


Outturn of Number of La- 
tea in lbs. bourers employed. 


Yeart, 

Kambet hf 
gatdens. 

1866 

r 39 

1868 

44 

1870 

56 

1872 

74 

1874 

113 

1880 

*55 

1882 

154 


16,392 

10,067 

11,046 

14,503 

tS,88i 
28.367 
25. JOS 


433.715 

bSJ>549 

1,689,186 

2.938,626 

3.927,9" 

5,160,314- 

6,596,456 



Not accurately 
known» Cannot 
be less than 
28.000 
Ditto. 


Of the laboiirers employed on the tea estates fully 99 per 
cent, arc immigrants from Nepaul, or their descendants who 
have settled down permanently in the district The first 
tea«s^5 in d£is district were planted in his garden at 
Beerdwood t)y^.the 1^ CamplTcHi the&.,Superintendent 

of Darjeeling. the China variety, and 

the pldft pofte «^dens .were planted with 

^Sdnaseed; to have been obtained 

from introduce tea 

cultiii^l^Jiolo Dai)^ to 1853, 
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when two or three stnal^^ardens escisted, but r^al datis of 
the commencement ofthe industry be WkeA at iS56-''57. 
The earlier planters had to ^ope about a good deal hi "'the 
dark owing to want of practical eu|>etlenee, they tbxiae^^ent- 
ly made many serious mistakes, aUd their^fe^Hurea d^d tiot 
meet with success. There was also in the ^^ood old days” 
a good deal of sharp practice, if not knavery, In the sale 
of gardens to enthusiastic wpA unsuspecting purchasers^ 
Mr. A. wanted money, he hac^ a large grant of land, he 
sowed it broadcast with tca-seec^ and then he waited patient¬ 
ly for a spider to walk into his net The spider came in time, 
and Mr. A. sold his land to Mr. B. as heing so 
many acres of land under tea,~probably exaggerating 
the actual area of the land, as in those days there was 
no means of checking statements of this kind ; and 
when the bargain was concluded, Mr. B. found that 
the land represented to him as being several hundred 
acres planted with tea, really meant so many acres 
with some couple of hundred plants per acre. In those 
days It was a common saying it pays to plant tea, but 
it does not pay to make it.” The meaning of which is, that 
a good profit was to be made by planting out tea in the 
way described above, and then selling it to a greenhorn 
before the time the bushes came into beaiing. This 
dishonesty was one of the factors in the crash of i8dj-*66. 
Since then people have leamnd ^ from dUaily bohght 
experience/ and the last twdve y^^jUx^bavo a period of 
steadily inefea^ng ptospj^ty, 

The following is a bri^ defej^tp^n "of ti^ 

Haying obtained a suitabU 

water-power availj 9 >te, tEiid ^ too* far m*a and 
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arrangements having been made an adequ itc supply of 
goodReed (Assam hybrid ibr choice), and a sulficicnt supply 
of labour, operations commence about the midule of 
October.'* The fiilt thing to h done is to'clcai tne land 
inteiided for planting; This i$ done by burm^g the under¬ 
growth when *it is sufficiently dry to take light freely 
The heavy timbei (if any) is sinewed and left standing 
for the present, or felled at once The junG:le having 
been burned, the coolies Are set to work to grub 
out roots, and afterwards to hoe the entire surface to 
be planted to a depth of from one and i half to two 
feet Roads ate then lined out and the land is staked 
off with bamboo stakes at a distance of from three to 
four feet apart, shewing where the tea plants are to be 
Holes of 18 inches deep by one foot in diameter are next 
dug at each of the stakes, in which the surface soil is to 
be placed This work is usually finished by the end of 
November. One ot two seeds are now planted in the holes 
(although some people plant as many as three oi four),' 
and aie pushed down to the depth of an inch Ihey are 
then covered over >Mih loose soil “ Nuisenes” a^erform 
ed at the same time at places where irngatiou is possible, 
and filled with seed closely planted These ‘‘ nurseries" 
are intended as a reserve, from which young plants can be 
removed during the rainy season to fill up an> vacancies 
that may he caused by au^ of tjie seed at stake not having 
germinated betift^plantedi the next 

pi>rTviwfe^t^i- buildings, such as 
bun|il6ir 'ftir the tiMiyIlwitb the njQcessary outbuild 

fbt NAU now remains to 

iMsepweeds, and to 
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(ill in vacancteawitii tranAplants the “ kars^es” 
the rainy season. , I 

Ilf the thirdyear all the^^iaifs ^ from a 4 elk '6 in 

Cftes to 4 or 5 teat hig)v«eaordii^rb thlMraciety efiWdlown. 
The Chiha is the slowest and Assanjiahe iquidE6$t 
grower. They Wjfi then |p»med down tO «bout so inches 
from the k .otdifr' to {iromote the growth of new 

wood and tetkder shoots. is done between Novem¬ 

ber and Felvtiary, when the down, and this b an 
operation reqjainng great ctere and attention from all 
concerned. About A month or six Weeks after pruning, 
apodrding to wea^h^ elevatioo and aspect, new shoots 
are on an average frqm 6 to 8 incites long, and can now 
be pickpd ; and froxo'friis period throq^iout the rains suc¬ 
cessive flushes,” t.e , new shoots, make their appearance at 
intervals varying from fifteen tO twenty days, accordit^ to 
soil, weather, elevadon and system of pruning adopted. 
The tea plant is said to “flush” when {t tbnowh out new 
shoots and leaves. A well-cultivated garden planted with 
a good jd/ of plant not too far apart, should give in U$ 5th« 
or 6th year about 240 lbs, of manufactured tea per acre ; 
which is reckoned as being equivalent to 240 lbs. of green leaf 
brought into the faCtery. Y**® outturn mcreaaes steadBy 


until the twelfth year, when the bush has an^ved atmatanty. 
The yield will then be about 32a lbs. ap aora It is p.jjli^haqy 


to suppose that a tekpknl^wih a laiger.erop 

steadily year after ppac/ ttet as ^ 7o° 

to 900 lbs. an acre hay^i^n 

planters have been disn^rbus case, 

has been coarse,'^has 

hardly paid for maAttliMli^ apa 


^case. 
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many years of carefiij nii^ng td fecovi^'trom such tough 

rarrieJ oB( 

mII^ cold |i|Mi I r)^d ■'.he ghrdons, as a rule, are 
det^ mad t]!^ et ^Iwier during tbb thihe. 

A$ soOn as the ^hsh is |n t ftfSiKiefitty^'Mtnced sdge, 
as many woniien and rhildiM .AS employed 

to uke it off the busheajnb^' if; has hard, as 

the younger atidn|M>rO«li^n!yht*the leaf, the better t\ill be- 
the tea mnufi£tmo<]^OT)k^ ^^Ite, principle ift;^Iucking is to 
leatre the bud 4t the «his of ^ leaf dpwd Hio which the shoot 
IS plucked infhft, as from this fhd hoid ‘Hush ’ starts 
Some authorities ’hame the lj^«s'‘«s follows froth the 
teas they would imike, ^Opposing sixlbares were plucked,— 
1, Flowery JPekbe J^*‘ l|^^ge Pekoe’J 3, Om^e Pekoe; 
4, Souchong t / or mixed together—i, 3, 3, 

Pekoe; i, 0, 3, 4, A Souchong*^ If No^'fHbe taken 

into account' it irftfff roakd^a toaijte^l^ ^ Bohea. 
This, so far a^ tiie Darjeeling disttffet itf ^lOddbrned, is ex¬ 
tremely misleading. Flowery and Orange Pekoes ate almost 
never mapufaaured, and the following is the correct classi¬ 


fication ;—i, Pbkoe; s, Spuchobg; 3, Broken Pekoe-, 4, 
Pekoe Ftinnings j 5, Aoethemg; Tea.' 

Alt j o’clock in dj^httenirigtyefiil^ry gong rings and the 
plu<8^ hasteif inmAt their baskets of leaf, which is care¬ 
fully Wt^hed exhnriniqiiJ- 'spread on Ul* flooi 

of the theil^^r of the 

fa^Pjryt {^dre,'i» allow 

by which it is 

IcnosAk.'tVInAh^ the w, ig^feife«ly‘ M*t*ed, are tBe fol 
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fri 

livable a^i^- 

ww machines’ now so 
dfvvc^ ^iUifir'.by 

ro^Jed 


^fhine ^and 
' ^Ipople give a'^ght 


•' V * ^ t ; ' ' V 

lowing. be^n^th^ 

ear gives a 
heard . from piisfiftrly 

beni‘;%ti%i^jt 
&talk.'will notijo,, li^f k 

AVfegn 

mg^fe.the,|p^;.oi:^ 
ubi^^^lly ^ 

or ^r-pow^%^s PW W 
unl^ ihe (^Pf^'^c^plet^J. takes 

longist or .»3»etber P^ leaf is bard 

or:aofi 0 ^^ 

hand rolUni^evwaiS^ as thte feSds^^sfedj^ give ^ letter 
»twist ” l(^. Th^ baiis'i^P^^.^qwetf. ^ st^jid 

until fe«pa$^^atu in. dalipate abd, 

imp(xtimt.t:^,^l^ 5 ,^^ as o^Js dap«ids 

the future qutiky^w^iea. The fenneni^on should be 

*" ' ’ Ntw * ♦* ^ 

stf)pped at the righi:>jpuHnent, and it «»ds a sharps, i^ 
e^wenced eye to tell when the proper anw^ut of fenhen- 
tatipn has been arrived .ta^,, >As a rule the inside of the 

t' w» ' a y I 4 

ball of leaf shouM.bftiJjiil|b|^p<^<>uri^ anew saddle. The 
fermented jle^.is fide me^j^^wire trays, and 

placed'.over a .(^aret^'^sfi^ or in oi*e«. the new ■'**' 

machihik, yhjcb, at«(>,i»«^fcn|^4nto geherajpAJ^,; :^bre 
u i. 

tharoqgbii^^^^ 
plete; fhe 1^ 

THe’tca is noai!.l9^'lo vxelt 
tea info 
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different Qieshes are used, and this is done either by 
women' or in a atftinii tnaehine. The best quality of tea falls 
through the finer tneith^ coaiser remains iu the 

sieve,,y ^[}his 4 atter-«jK, ''put on a coarser sieve, and so 
on ih^ll nothuig r^hiaias but the red, hard, unrolled tea. 
The tea is then reiheated, and is dosely packed in wooden 
boxes lined with sheet iead. ,now ready to 

send to market. Gteen tiM)(js never made in this district. 

There is ev«:y prospect now that Indian Tea has become 
so well known m both the home and foreign markets, nnd 
that scientific planting and manufacture have been univer¬ 
sally adopted> in addition to the vast improvements anuued 
at in the maduoery of late years, that the tea industry in 
these hills is certain to continue in a fipurishing cohidition. 

A tea plantation is worthy of a visit, esi>ecially during 
the manufacturing season, when the different processes briefly 
sketched above can he 'seen in opeiation. The planta 
tions are models of neatness and order, and the planters 
aie always willing to explain each process and the reason 
for It to visitors. The Ncpaulese Coolies, too, are very 
interesting. In spite of a pretty liberal coating of dirt, 
some of the women are good-looking, and men and women 
alike a^e a happy-gO'lucky lot, chemful and in good condi¬ 
tion. In fact just,the' reverse of ithe Bengali laborers in 
every respect. They are well paid and well housed, and 
each fiunily has its little patch pf cultivation lent 
(ice, on which ahfuc a^ muanya {m sort of snsoH nuUct) 
are grown, That off on the tea gardens, 

than HI their own cou^y Mt, proved by their immigrating 
into ^kim and doyifilf'lherh in such nnmbers. 
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Cinchona ct^iration a^d the wanufecture of the cele¬ 
brated Alkaloid FebrUh^e iMbe n^xt ntbet ijii^|tOrtanl,induflfry 
earned on in this district." '^mpiatMationt ^ sitttated 
at Rungbeeand Mo]lgpoos«at UtttBf |)laeeii^Hl(N;tories 
are, in the vafiey of tl)^e Riang, an^ at ^ftool'iibthe Vtffley 
of the Tceatft The rt»d to Run^;beO beantiMH off at (he 
3td mile from the'Jorje '^ngalfXH on the Tukodah road 
From the turning the ride is a^limgish one. but it is certain¬ 
ly fat from being a weary one, as the foiest semery along it is 
certainly the finest now remaibing in this district. 

Like tea, there >raa a gOod deal of g'oping about m the 
dark at the outset of this industry., In i 96 a some cases 
containing a number of plants and seedlings were sent up 
from Calcutta and were 15 days or more on the road. 
Many of the plants died eu ^uie. The cases were then 
sent to Senchul of all places ‘in the world, because 
some wiseacre concluded that as cinchona grew and 
flourished on the higher slopes of the equatorial Andes, 
Senchul must be thi place loi them. It is needless to say 
that deaily bought experience proved that the climate. 
was utterly unsuitable, so in time they were moved to 
Lebong. This place also proving unfit for the plants, they 
were moved to RungaKoon, but their migrations were now 
almost at an end, as finally an enormous block of land 
bounded on the north by the Rung nver and on the 
cast by the Tcesta was taken up as a suitalile place for the 
new mdnrtry. That the was a Jttdiiapos 0 »e has 

been amply proved by expefhliU;^ ,,Tbe financial leauks 
of the Cinchona plantatioine, W % nwemng 

test of figures, bl^ve njlfiest dtl(m)S,ufr the 

most enthusiastic adtocate. 
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In 1862 vfkrc 311 )>tants and 1^300 seedling on the 
GovemiHfAl Ciiychoxw FlibnU{ttoti&. In 1^75 there were 
about 2^^o^lierer at Gqynpkuiii^t PlantatKm, in whioh the 
trees wd|lV#<^ Hcooiding to thur a^e. 

Tholt^ number of cdke$, (excluding plants in the ni tscrit^t) 
put out bet^cQ 1 ^ 314 Chd the 3i8t Match) 1875, ^i^^ountod 
to 3)«85,59a, I'he nutrtber^of Xreifa of hinds on the plan¬ 
tations at the end of the yeaJ^ ^ 38 ^ aas 8jt9>3a3 

During that year the {koS^e of the plantations imb 
34)57olb& of i?ty bkil^ and 1 ce, 87 ^ 1 Vs ot^febntuge word 
disposed of. Ttve total revenue of the plantations was 
349. 2»7a,ii4> wi^hanetprc^df Be. i,30;338, tepieseuUng 
a return at the rate of 13 per cent, on thccapital^ In addi¬ 
tion a bum of probably nearly hvc lahhS of rupees yas saved 
to Govcinment, by the^substitution of febrifuge fo; quinine 
in the public institutions of the country. At the end 
of the year there were ^^,323 quinine giving trees 
on the ])lantations, namely. CJrAracya (including bigenofta) 
566,695, and hybrids 291,628 There was no addition 
during the year to the alkaloid giving trees, suentubta^ 
during the year, as the nuiiibci at present on the plantation 
3,873,285 was considered to meet inll present demand for 
febrifuge. 

Thu!» in twenty 3 fears, from a beginning, 

a splendidly succesiW entci prise has betn established 
splendid not only financmll}, but splendid on humani¬ 


tarian grounds bosidu^r it h&e jput efficient febri^ 
fugc within the the very poorest native of 

BengisL Many years was made U) tnanu 

facile gumint on th# like tno^i first ciforts u 

lutt^^ o&w failure tkivexnmcnt, although naturally 
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discouraged, did not give up the efibrt to m^nfacture a 
cheap antiperiodic on the SfOt, iitetea^ iMijg dkliged to 
incur the needless cxpensp «f seodilig t^e baric hoi^ to be 
worked up mto quinine thore^ij^iiojpoTted^n 
that form. After numerous experilcn^tSi Mr. saddled* 
ed in obtaiaiqg an alkaloid froth tbe Government bark. 
There was furious oppojsition on the part of a porlaon of the 
“(acuity"to tkfi h^troductiottthis alkaloid into the 
public institudons as a subi^tute for quinine^ and tdtnis 
of paper were wasted in exhaV^ftlve reports, uying to prove 
that the alkaloid was worse than useless. However, time 
proved tliat the oppotftion were entirely in the wrong, and 
It is now adcnowledged that the febrifuge is quite as useful 
as quinine in most poses of intermittent fever. When 
Mr. Wood feft India, Mr. Gamsmife took over the direction 
of the factory, and has succeeded isv improving the quality 
of the amorphous alkaloid, a^ well as in producing an 
alkaloid little inferior in app&rance and solubility to 
sulphate of qumirtr, while it is fully equal to it in efhcacy. 

The mode of extracting the febrifuge from the bark is 
roughly as fallows -i-The baik is first reduced to a rough 
powder, the powder is theh fioakod in enough dilute muria¬ 
tic acid to make it thpr^il^ghl} moist After soaking for a 
variable period, and stirringifihe mass occasionally, the mass 
IS then put into an apparatus, and 1$ allowed to percolate 
with the dilute muriatic acid, until the solution which 
drops through is nearly^ destitute of a bitter^ taste. * A 
solution of caustic soda i 9 '^;^ddedto the liqaov and 
It IS well stiired. The resUftiag^^pit#te is tkien' allovfed 
to subside gradually, thermpomatant liquor is then 
drawn off, the praripitate is thoroughly waited with cold- 
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-the washing cease to have cc^ur/ ^ The 

• .''W‘tW‘ is tlica heated and 
dilate V-^uIphuric ac®. a|de4 gradually until nearly all 

^ dissolved, and’ a neutial liquid 
hasibeen 4 hlWie 4 > The liquid is then concentrated until 
a. Hm begins to foitn. Many details are tjroitted in this 
description for obvibus reasons, -but, this i5'’'pn outline of 
the various processes thrdogh whiclj thedMiik has to pass 
before bekig convert^ into alkaloid or febrifuge. 

Under this.heading PjOiIest ComservAkcv may be appto- 
priatfely introduced, becausd the wbxriise^aeMt'^f these hills 
already fhr too much denuded, as «ell as the preservation 
of the existing forest and the supply of fuel and timber, 
is a most important industry in this district. The Forest 
Reser^fes in this district are the Darjeeling, Kurscong, and 
Teesta Divisions. Th? estimated area of the first is 24,288 
acre.s, of the second 57,392 acres, and of thh^tbird 161,255 
acres. These divisions are agaiti subdivided into blocks 
of various sizes. The forests extend from the Sal Forest 
of the plains, to the region of oaks and pine.s, or from an 
elevation gf 300 to 10,000 feet above the sea-level. A 
list of the|pfes growing between these elevation.s will be 
found at pp. 16 and 17 ante. The work of ijlaniing out 
young trees at the various elevmlons suitable to the growth 
of the various species is being carried out vigorously and 
systematically, while nurseries have been fortned in differ¬ 
ent parts of the res^cjjpjk aild eflSqient measures have been 
taken for the pr^ripiit of the existing fore-sts from fires, 
by preventihg/^wwiWari^ s«!tting apart places where travel- 
-Iot may li^-their..cookibg fires with safety to the forest, 
supply of wood filel to the station of Darjeeling, 
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partly carried on by the Forest Department, and 
partly by native contractors. The prevailing rates for 
firewood are Ra 25 per roo maunds, and for charcoal 
R I per maund; these rat^*f do not include carriage to the 
purchaser’s house, which is charged for acbxding to the 
distance the fuel has to be carried previous to delivery. 
Fuel is a heavy item in.the monthly household eicpenditure, 
but there is no help for it at present, and people can only 
grumble and put up with it There is, however, every 
prospect of the Railway being able before long to deliver 
coal and coke at Daijeeling, at less rates in proportion 
than those at present obtaining for firewood and charcoal. 



chapter VIII. 

THE HILL TRIBES .OF SIKKIM AND ITS 
VICINITY AND THE INHABITANTS OF 
THE DARJEELING TERAI. 

^'WJhE native inhabitants of the hill portions of Sikkim 
iftay be roughly divided into, i, Nepalese, 2, T.cp- 
chas, 3, Bhooteas. 

The Lepciias may be regarded as the aborigines of the 
hill portion of Sikkim, although they have a tradition that 
at some remote period, they migrated across the snows 
into this country. At all events they were the first rare 
found in Sikkim, so far as can be ascertained. To all 
frequenters of Darjeeling this race must be very familiar. 
They undertake all sorts of odd jobs, and are not avei sc 
to undertake domestic service occasionally, and if fairly 
treated will remain in the same family for years. They 
have no objection to turning their hands to any kind of 
indoor work, and a& t^y «re generally intelligent and 

t ’ 

easily trained, they in time become valuable domestic 
sel^ts. The women' .are capital children’s servants. 
Thdr features are of a distinctly Mongolian type, their 
feces being broad and flat, their eyes oblique, with high 
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cheek bones. They have broad chestsi very, well de* 
veloped calves to their legs» and iaidy muscular ain^ but 
in spite of this, they are» as a rule, decidedly c/Teminate 
looking. This may be owing to their sjiort. stature (rarely 
exceeding j ft. 2 in. or 5 ft. 4 in. in height) small hands and 
feel and almost hairless faces ; the men have a small down 
of hair on the upper lip. Their hair is coarse and coal 
black, and "rows long and thick, and the men plait it into 
one tail, while the women wear iwa. This is often the only 
means a new-comer has of distinguishing a man from a 
woman at little distance. This race is gradually, but surely, 
dying out in British Sikkim, and probably in Independent 
Sikkim also, and before many generations are past, the 
pure-blooded Lepcha will be as extinct as the Dodo. 
I'his is in a great measure due the increase Qf regular 
cultivation of late years, and to the strict conservation of the 
forests by the Forest Department. 7 'hey have not a word 
for plough in their language, and follow the nomadic mode 
of raising crops by j/it/m cultivation. This consists in 
selecting a patch of virgin soil, clearmg it of forest an^ 
jungle, and scraping up the surface with the rudest 
agricultural implements. The productive powers of the 
cleaicd land become exhausted in throe or four years, 
when It is abandoned, and a new site chosen, where the 

i 

same operation is lepeated, and so on ad infinitunu 
It is obvious that with this system of cultivation, it 
would require a large tract of'land to support even a 
moderate sized family. The Lepchas have no caste dis- 
unctions, but they speak of themselves as belongiai^ to 
nine septs or clans; i, Barphung Phucho; 2, AdengPhucho; 
3, Tharjoph Phucho , 4» Sipgrang ; 5, Singut \ 6, Tin^l ^ 
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7, XnksOmj: Tiren; and g, Sangine. These all eat 

'ifiteilrfliULiTyf but they talk of one clan being 
bigbfet ^tCR-'^ltnolher. The Lepchas have a tradition of 
theJfloody louring which a corple escaped to the top of 
Teehdtmg} amountsun in Independent Sikkim not far from 
Daijecling. Orighially the Lepchas appear to have had no 
religion in the ordinary acceptation of the word They 
acknowledge the existence* of good and evil spirits. 
They pay no heed to the good spirits, “why should 
we,” they say, “ the good spirits do us no harm; 
the evil spirits who dwell in every rode, >grove, and 
mountain, are constantly at work, and to them wc must 
l>ray, for they hurt us.” Every tribe has a priest- 
doctor, who neither knows nor attempts to practise 
the heaKng art, but whose chief business is to cast out the 
devils which are supposed to cause all human ailments. 
In fact he is an exorcist, pure and simple. These men 
are called J^iziifas, The Lepchas respect the Bhuddist 
Lamas as holy men, and some of them profess a modified 
•form of Bhuddism. They burn or bury their dead indif¬ 
ferently. Morally they are far superior to their neighbours, 
the Bhooteas and Thibetians. Polygamy is unknown and 
polyandry very rare. In their relations with each other 
and with Europeans they are frank, open, and used to be 
strictly honest m all their dealings; but it is to be feared 
that their contact in Darjeeling with the knavish Bengalees 
has corru^^ them to smpo extent, but in his native wilds 
in'IndepcDdent Sikkim he stjU preserveir his good qualities 
'hih|Otij|frd it is only there'*^t the L^>cba» pure and simple, 
is^tO '^ibond npw-a-days. Although a mountaineer, the 
Lep^ is an arrant coward, hut he is a bom naturalist and 
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hunter, and has a name for every tree, shrab, 'a;BRnal,'.bird 
and insect to be found in Stklcim. His C^buli- 

ness 'troublea him very litHe. ISiough' fond ctf a dip'in 

/ 

any stream he may come across, he rarefy l»;iMdiet'hiQueeIf> 

in our acceptation of‘the word, and is Gonse(|tientfy hot a 

pleasant neighbour in a hot valky, when he is to i^ind> 

ward. They are very, fond* of a sort of qUoits, at which 

game they play with pieces of slate, and are very expert. 

Their dress is distinctly graceful, consisting of a robe of 

striped blue and white cloth woven b> the women in a 

very primitive lOora ; this is crossed over the breast and back, 

leaving the arms free, and descending to the calf of the leg ; 

It is gathered in at the waist vnth an ornamented girdle. 

» 

In winter they wear a long woollen upper garment with long 
loose sleeves. The dress pf the women is very siftiilar to 
that of the men, with the addition of a sort of bed gown 
over it, the material of which is got from the cocoons of a kind 
of caterpillar, which feeds on the leaves of a variety of 
nettle very common in this district, as any person who 
has been stung by it will have cause to remember. We have*' 
known the sting penetrate through a pair of cord riding brush¬ 
es, and the pain caused by the sting is very far from being a 
joke for several hours after. The young tender tops of all the 
nettle tribe are used as food by the Lepchas, They make 
it into a sort of curry, and almost any day near Lepcha settle¬ 
ments the Mometi may be seen going about amongst the 
nettles armed with a pair of {Hnce^'a ^'ith which they rehiove 
the tops., ' ' 

The Lepchas are gross^feeders, "inordinatefyfond‘of Ho¬ 
meric meals of pork, and thty eat the caecasks'bf cattle 
which have died of disease. Ind^d, so fund are they of 
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tbis savory morsel that during an epidemic of cattle 
^ d^se^Ht k extremely difficult to prevent them from digging 
-j^i^d.SAting the bodies which have been buried t^cn so 
three days. Th^jy are vr;ry fond too of strong drink 
iK?i^.they can get it. Their chief drink, liowever, is murwa, 
wH^h is someAvhat like exceedingly small table beer. This 
is' made by pouring boiling water ^ op the millet in a bam- 
btio allowing it to cool a little «ind sucking the infu> 

through a bamboo tube. This when cleanly made is 
vciy refrerfuBg, and is certainly non*intoxicant. The seeds 
are then given to the pigs and cattle y^ho like and thrive 
on them. The Lepchas arc also very fond of tea. T]ie> 
seem to prefer English made tea, when they can get it, and 
drink it as we do with milk and sugar. They also drink 
large (Quantities of the brick tea manufactured in China for 
the Thibet market. This they prepare in tJic following 
manner. A sufficient quantity of the brick having been 
broken off, it is put into a ehanget^ and some boiling water 
poured over it, butter and salt added, the whole is then 
churned up together, and' the senii-solid Irquid (if sucli a 
word can be corned) is poured into little cujjs, turned fioin 
knots of the maple and other trees, and drunk warm. AVe 
tried this mixture once, and it ceitainly was not exactly 
nauseous. Probjtbly our palate was not pro])erly educated , 
I all events the finjt experiment was also the last. 

The mamage customs of the Lepchas are somewhat 

singular;^ ,The tjridegroom has to purchase the bade. 

If ?the atdent lovi^^ have not sufficient either in com or in 

' ’*■'**' 

to meet |he of the parents, he pays what 

go^s through a form of preliminary mairiagc 
iQl^cemonyi which is oons^ered jjcrfectly binding on both 
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sides. The bridegroom is not allowed to set hot^: > 
keeping for himself until the ^ole of 
paid, ^o he consequently lives with his parents-hl'^W 
until the whole of the purcliase-lnoney has been paM" 6p,‘' 
it may be several years after, when a secbnd manjege 
ceremony is gone tlirough, and the husband is allowed^fo' 
take his wife away with him. The conjugal relations of 
the Lepchas are'§ingularly pure, unfaithfulness beii^ very 
rare indeed. The besetting sin of die I^pcha is.indolet^ce. 
He will do nothing if .he can avw'd it. Still with aU l^r 
faults, the Lepchas are by far the most pleasing, frank- and 
honest race ,to be found in Sikkim. Those who know 
them best and are most alive to their faults like them 
best, because their sterling good qualities more than coun¬ 
terbalance their bad ones. It is a matter of sincere 
1 egret that this interesting race shoul 4 be dying out fast, 
as is undoubtedly the case. Colonel. Mainwaring published 
a g? am mar of the Lcpcha langu'age some few years 
ago, and has been at work on a dictionary during an 
indefinite period. Probably before the latter has issued ^ 
fiom the press the last of the Lepcha'* will have passed 
nway. 

'I1ic Nep\lfsk form over 65 percent, of the population 
of the Darjeeling hills, andthey-arc immigrating in yearly 
incica&ing numbers. Independent Sikkim is ajso being 
lapidly poi>ulatedby them. The Nepalese as seen in the 
Darjeeling District ate divided, into almos: innumerable 
tribes or clans (improperly called, castes). They are all 
immigrants from Nepal, and probably when '^^^?tpok 
possession of British Sikkim,'there were hardly twhiitidred 
Nepalese of pure descent in the territory. Of course'the 
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(whom we class und^ this head for convenience), 

a cross between the 

* i ^ ^ f 

L^piclui^' imd the (jr^>alese, and inhabit Sikkim <> and 

uSttrn !Ncmal indifferentlyr The Nepalese are a push- 

* • 

m|^ thrimg^ prolific race. They are excellent cultivators, 
and when the slope of the land will allow of it they invari- 
atdy use ploughs if they can afford a pair of • bullocks, and 
if the land they occupy is sufficiently large. They find 
ready and well paid employment on the tea gardens, and 
many of them are engaged in trade They are also largely 
employed as domestic servants, syces, Icaf-cutters, &c. It 
is impossible to enumerate and describe all the clans in 
a moderate space even. The Murmis are the most numer¬ 
ous in this district, and next in order the Limboos, the 
GUnmugSj the Magars, the Kainbas, the Ghartis, and the 
Nawars. These last were the original inhabitants of the 
Vsdley of Khatmandu, and \Vere driven out by the Goor- 
khas after a long and desperate war, about the beginning 
of the last century. In rank tlic Nawars are the first 
.»mong the Nepalese settlers in Sikkim, they are mostly 
traders. Next come the Munnis, or chief agricultural class. 
The lowest class arc the Dhamis, or tailors, and next above 
them come the Kamis, or blacksmiths, and the Sarkies, or 
tanneis. The Nepalese who come to Darjeeling, generally set¬ 
tle down permanently in the district, although some return 
to their own country after they have laid by a little money. 
On re-crossing the frontier on the way to'their homes, they are 
invariably mulcted in sums graduated on a sliding scale, 
nominally to pay for the restoration of their so called caste, 
which they are supposed to have lost by residing in British 
Territory; probably the Nepalese Chancellor of the Ex- 
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rhef|uci could make a pretty good i;uc3b as to ^hsA bc<5oin^ 
of ^his poll tax- ' » 

The ]nobablc roasotis why j>o many Nepalese 
into British, as well rs inio Independent, Sikkim are as foh 
lows:—In the fust place, hke the population of the West,of 
Ireland, they arc a wondei fully prolific people, and the 
population of the < uuntiy has increnscci to such an extent 
and so ra)»idly, that the landcan no longer find food for them 

s 

all. In the second pKicc, they aic sure finding conge 
nial woik, good wages, .uul kind l.eaiment on the tea gar¬ 
dens La^t, but n<»t least, Biitish Sikkim is a regular cave of 
Adullam for the Nepalese 'Phe Nepalese laws arc more than 
Draconian in ihcir scvciit]^ bill evecpl for mutdci, dacoity, 
and one or two other heinous crimes, no extraditiop treaty 
exists between Nejjal and British India, < onscqucntly once a 
Nepalese criminal gels safely across the fioniier he is beyond 
the ica<h of justice. Again, theoidlnary Nepalese is never 
hajJi)y unless he is over lu ad and cais in dt in, so he generally 
gives his f^cditois tlK slip when they become too pressing^ 
All these caiwc-. i nitc lo piouiolc a si jady flow oi iinmigra 
tion. The Ncpalcs w ill live in the sum Mbagc with the 
Txpehas, but in a '^qiatate (piartoV of M b\ rhemselves, 

'Phe himboo aie noi unlike the l-ejichas in appearance, 
but their skins are more yellow, their eyes arc smaller and 
more oblhiue They ne\ci plait their hair, but wear it in un 
kempt, elfin Inks. Theyt arc exceedingly dirty and gross- 
feeders, being specially fond of a gome of pork. Their dis 
position is just the oppo.site to that of the licpchxs, and a 
large pjojjortion of the muiders in this district have been 
(onimiltcd by them. They make good soldiers, and are wid 
to be ciiually brave and cruel in battle, neither asking or 
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giving quarter. 'Pheir dre*?? i onsi ,is of loose cotton Irowsers 
aoS. jC ^igltt jacket, a E’'sh is worn lottnd the middle ol 

^' *V f 

the body and a small ddtton cap'on the head 'I hey have 
nd'^ca^ distii^ctions, and in religion aic an-odd mixture 
of Bhuddistn and Brahminisin. They cultivate grain, and 

* • ■ I 

■ fear fpwls, pigs, and poultry. The) once ruled in east 
,Nepal, and they consider themselves Llie original inhabitants 
of the Tambour Valley, whilher, tlicy say, they emigrated 
from Thibet. The Limboo language is unlike the Lepciha, 
and they have no written charaetei. I’hc Lcpcha ^"JSaizouf/r** 
officiates at their fnncr.ds and inauiages. Tliey burn or 
bury their dep,d according tocircum'.iances, raising a mound 
over the grave and erecting a headstone If possible they 
buyy thfir dead on the top of hill. 

The Magars occupy the lowest levels of Nejial, chiefly 
to the east of the Kali. 'I'hc Mngar alplialiet is of Indian 
origin, and theii religion is h)hrid. They are foibidden 
to eat beef, but are fond <il aii) oihei meat, and have 
^a great penchant for stiong dunks, in winch thej indulge 
freely. Their piiosts arc called Dhamis. I’he Magars 
are divided into twelve /hums Ail individiuiis belonging 
to the same thum art* sujiiiosccl to be descended from the 
same male ancestor, descent from the same molhci being 
by no means necessary 


The Guumu^\' aie a pastoral tribe occupying the higher 
slopes of the hills in Nepal. bleed large numbers 

of sheep, and also use them as bca'^ts of burden. The) 
have a language of fljeir own, which differs from that of 

I 

their neighbours, the Magais, and from that of the Hindu 
population. They eat beef, and“ there' is a considerable 
admixture of Paganism in their religion. 
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The BnooTKAb, of whom there are so miu^ the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling, and who inbabit a 
of their own just below the Chouhista, are'divi^ed iiw 
several classes :—i c ^-thc^Thibetian Bhootca, or Bhootc*’" 
Proper, the Bhootea of Bhootan ; the Sikkim Bhdoti^ 
and the Sharpa Bhootea, a cross between the Thibet 
Bhootea and the J In Darjeeling all these classes 

except the very wiU-to-do, are hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, taking service as dandy bearers, water car¬ 
riers, porters, &:c. They area nui'\y troublesome, drunken 
lot as a rule. In the country parts of the district they 
keep large herds of cattle in the horest Reserves, and 
supply the station of DarjeJing with milk and butter. 
They also cultivate the '^oil Botn men and women are well 
and comfurtabl) clad in woolicn cloth oi theit own’manu¬ 
facture, and the women seem to spend most of their time, 
when not otheiwise engaged, in spinning, at which they are 
great adejits, and the) hardly ever have the spindle out of 
their hands. They profess a soi t of depiaved Bhuddism, 
and are vei> devout m the externals (>1 tl-eir religion, but^ 
of their moral's, the less *■ iid ihc hettei. ire all fol¬ 

lowers of tne red c a, -oed sect of Dama' biu i 'k > offc i all sorts 
of propitiatory gifts to evil spiiits, and sunound their houses 
with tall bamboo flagstaffs, fiom which :1; cohnu streamers 
covered over with block type prayers fot picserviiion from 
the “evil oned' The well-to-do women love to load them' 

V 

selves with silver ornaments, in which large turquoises are set; . 
these stones arc, as a rule, of bad colour and 'much flawed- 
They are also very fond of coral beads, which they wear in 
profusion. Nearly all the women wear a silver or gold amulet 
lound their necks in which is contained either an ornament 
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or bome paper ^Yith the ni)siK Hoin Mani ruautt Horn 

inscribed on it. 

Women and men alike ate tali anu at lar^o frame, tlUiUjih 
much inclined to run to flesh '>r ihc men and nianv 

of the women are inclined ic lie t<)lernbl> good looking 
Their capacit) foi canymg heavy loadj ib iji.a rcllou' 
two raaunds weight is a incie j< ke iliem, and there is 
a tolerably well anihcnticaicd stoi' of t Bhoote. woman, 
liaving carried a giand pnoo fiom Punkaban to Darjeel 
ing in three days, and ai i o nig ■ nnio Iresh at the end of the 
journey. The men aie vtiy fmd ol ]>uttmg the shot. 

The Mech. ' aie eoiiljiKd ’ i ) ihc Terai, so that the 
visitoi to iJaiiccImg wii. Inue little or .iCi ciiancc of seeing 
a specimen, unit, he ugulaily stail * one of the aborigines 
They are divided into two < bins the IJodas and the 
Dhiinals. Like tne Lcpcfias, the ailvam e of ’■egulnr culti 
vation la dn\'ing th- Mcelus out of the distui.t, as^ like the 
Lcpchas, the) tollow tlu; mock of ruhnalum 

They arc a stunted and ill dev*. jd ra< though living 
' as they do in the mid's! of dense liaesL and c.inc l)rake, 
they nevei suflei from r '-Mr 'tten* feve' wlnle they conti 
nue in the jungh', hut on< e they leave i* Jk malarial poison, 
v.ilh whu h the) hj\. been saturated for generations, 
tiads an evil in fe\eM. and the result is usually fatal. 
They aic a distinct^ nomadic, jieoplc and caeh family 
attends exclusive!) to its o\\n jialch ol cultivation, on 

I 

which they taise cotton, oil-seeds, &c., and they keep 
a few goals, pigs, cows, fowls, poultry and pigeons, but 
neither sheep or buffaloes Their religion consists entirely 
in worship of the sun, moon, and stars, and of the foui 
terrestrial elements. They have a few household god* 
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■ ^vhoni ihc\ oMcr in .v, *Kn.'v parched ncc and cither 
:'-JLUCb of the oarih, ar.^ ^tv nietimes sacrifice pigs, 
■as^and fowi. 

A,s Tuir.i Li\N' * ot^en II seen in Darjeeiing during 
■ \iK roid ' .scnptlon of iheni may be 

o* iiiit.1 1 owd in the bazaar of a 

if \i*. the vury dirtiest man oi 

v-onjin \ou can lu he oi she is a Thibetian 

trader . these peopl e sno^A} langc annually about 

November, bringing \mM- tht, i M'k-'.aii. >Aks, tails, some¬ 
times gold dusi jnus'v. i-jvi e»ihei comniodilies of various 
kinds, besides sheen aid .--ats in I * ..e Hocks. The.sc 
they sell, and reunn kuieii \Mth tobacco ^road-cloth, piece 
goods and other comnioduics, m Febuiary and March. 

1 >nring theii stay in J ):irjeeling, they lJ^ - in -.mail light tents 
'.vhi* h ihev bring with tl^m. Their favorite encamping 
gn-tnd is Uu I.ehong spui It will lie observed that there 
oulv one woman in each lent, \viih five O’" sin men 
'I'iiW i'' ,u eounled to P ' jiolyandty being extensively— 
indeed almost i vtlusu ely—jiractised by the Thibetians. 
riic young worn- n wi^uid h< ralUei tiesli eomplexioned, 
but for a habit P'. \ have ot dauome tnui faces over with a 
preparation ol some sort of guu' whicii looks like browm 
lacquer. 



CHAPTER IX. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

xs not an abundance of any kind of game in 
the hilly district; bcarb aie found both on the higher 
spurs* and the lower ranges, especially when the mai/c 
crop is about ripe. The hill bear is inordinately fond of 
maize, and at this season many arc brought to bay, leopards 
are common in the hills; and a lew elephants and tigers 
are met with in the Tetai. In ihe Jalpaiguri Division, tigers, 
rhinoceros, buffaloes, leopards, bears, red stag, sambur deer, 
\aid wild hogs abound ; a few wolves are also seen. 

The game found in the 'I'erai District is hare, jungle- 
fowl, florican, partridge of two kinds, peacock, snipe, 
woodcock, wild duck, ^vild goose, and green pigeon. 
In the neighbourhood of Darjeeling green pigeons are 
vjky plentiful in the rams, and in winter occasionally wood¬ 
cock have been shot. In the wooded valleys the 
barking deer is tolerably plentiful, and an occasional 
may be met witKl Tbey have also been shot wdthin 
a few miles of the station. The inevitable pariah dog 
make night and morn hideous here, as in the 
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plains. 'I'hcre are also an unmcnse nunvbcf: 

(jcorpions, centipedes, and a small broufti msect 5^cwhat 

i • •» * » 

lesembling the latter, but quite harmless, with 
Harity that on a touch'fhe3*roll themselves info a ball so haijd, 
and round, one might almobt play marbles with the^h. 
Snakes are rather plentiful in the forests, few are venomous,- 
although at least four varieties of vipers have been found. 
Fleas and flies of varied size and intensely rapacious nature, 
enforce notice by their too pressing attentions, in wbkh 
they are not at all discriminating, attacking alike “the ^ 
gentle and the simple,” and in every possible way defying all 
measures taken to cncumvent them. There is 
ree])sa, a minute insect that abounds in the valle}S on the 
river hanks, and looks no larger than a black speck float¬ 
ing before the eyes. Us nature is eminently blood-thirsty 
and its si/e most disproportionate to its bite. 

The leeches may here be mentioned During the fains 
they iic in wait for the passengci, wliethei man or beast. 
They arc generally found in grass lungle and often on the 
leaves oftiecs. 'I'hey arc a regular curse to the unfortunate 
cattle which are turned out to graze in the forests, 
and it is no uncommon thing to see a whole herd of 
cattle bleeding profusely from their noses, the result of 
leech bites. 'I’he legs are the favonic place of attack in the 
human subject, and no boot, gaiter, oi any other device 
has yet been discovered which will keej) them out. Fofta* 
natcly with people in good health the bites givp rise 'fo 
hltle or no irritation, if only they are not scratched, althoi^)t 
in people whose health is below par troublesome sqiw are, 
sometimes originated by the bites of these pe$ts. There 
is another and larger variety of leech which appears to have 
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its habitat in the hill streams ; this attaches itself to tlie 
noses of drags and {Mnits high up, and is often very difficult 
to’ get rid oL An injection of strong brine will often dis¬ 
lodge the leech. 



CHAPTER X. 

RIVERS—MOUNTAINS—MINERALS. 

S HE principal rivers are the TttM and 

whir h with their numerotis affluents, form the main 
drainage of the country. . 

The Teestd takes its rise m Chaldmu Lake in Thibet; 
it is also said to have another source below Kdnchinjangd in^ 
Independent Sikkim. After passing through and draining 
Independent Sikkim, it touches the British District of Dar¬ 
jeeling on its northern fio'ntier, marking the boundary be 
tween Darjeeling and Sikkim for some distance, till it re¬ 
ceives the waters of the Great Ranjit, when it turns to the 
south, and after flowing through the hill portion of the 
district, passes through, Jklpaiguri and Rangpur Dis¬ 
tricts, and finally falls into the Brahvidpuha below Bagwa 
Rangjmr. It has a course of upwards of 90 miles. The 
ripji tributaries of the Teestd within Darjeeling, ob its 'Ipft 
hank, are the Rangchu, which falls into it on the 
boundary,aivi the Roli, tyhich flows through the north-eastern 
part of the district; and on its right bank, the 
jit, vdrich, after flowing through Independent Sl|ium,'\}0th 
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4h« m the northern boundary of the district The 

Af»pr6<Mpitou$; its bed 19 rocky in the 
in rii^ piiVflC The summits of its banks arc 
forests'kllf ^ other trees. It it not ford 
abl^^stkhhi BnijeeUng District at any tipic of the year 
H is It tncgntSCi^ Stream, a^ride along the banks of the 
STftifd through tht Oa^lin^ hjlls, from Shrak at the base 
of monntains, upwards to the c6nfli;ience of the nVer 
with riie Great Ranjit on the bobridary of the district, well 
rq^ys a lover <rf tiiie p^uresque. ' ^ 

Titjt MakStutekt has its sourpe near ^ahaldisdm hill 
(ifitft tbe hills, it torihs the boundary line between 

^ ^(rra4'm>ii*'J<klpaigUri to Phansideva, in the extreme 
i(Wi-enst of the diktrict After leaving Darjeeling the Mahd- 
psA&Wscs through Furnea and M|ldah and finally falls 
intOthiGangesatGodagari, just within tlie borders of the 
Riajshahiu District. Its bonkearc sloping and in the lower 
fMut of the T^raif caltieated: in the hills they arc covered 
with trees and jungle. ^vTlie bed of the river is locky o 
indy, (jCpording aS h flows through the hills or plains 
Thet^ is a' strange peculiarity'ibout this river, soon after it 
eqtfpfds frpm the hiU^4t Itself in the sandy soil, and 
only »9Pffil9 again after a distance of four miles or there 
jtlminti, but thU phenomenon's only,.seen during the told 
The rivOi js fordable only during the cold 

The Gt^^Ranj^ ent»f« thepajrjeelitig,Distrirt fron^ the 
9x4 folds’ a northrtn fcoundaiy, flowing 

t.O joilys^fbn This river is 

r j^ouat^ sireawv ,lls afftuents 
awJhc Ramman, these 
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meet it above its 

are shelving ibid coined '^n jfitrftsf iSt^wiiWht. ^\: i^ ihiM 
stonx O’’ san^'as'jit flows ti 
Mahdnaia. 


• 'A 


^ w. 


'> ' 
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The Ramtaitk^^i-es its^S|| 
forms the wes£e*»‘-,t»u^^^^‘titfe. fl|ftt3tlGtj, sqA 
ftorn Nepal. It first,'tOt&lm?. .fiarjecUng ’ia^ cx^^^^ 
north-west .of the/-fli^rMft,” v^nce it. ftpws 
northern bolinfi«y; from west t^ ea^t, untiV jt falls into 
Great Ranjii. £ts bed is alsp -Stony in. rocky, ik' 

, J, % . ' k*' I ' <n *, 

fordable at any ti^ae, of the y^ar. 

The C/i^/a ,op takes it$ 

Singalila mount^ns on the l^flers of 
falls into dreaf oq^its bank. , ^Its 
same as all the other rivers, Wt it is for^abie in 
and cold, mouths m many ^^Djacc$. Theseti$s&. 

ft . ww ^ t, ^ ^ 'f ' / \ 

rivers have several tributarics^but.they are littld’lmore'^biltl 
mountain streams. 

'^Che nc^t large river is the Bt^dsuH, which 
at Jagat LepchiL a few the a^outb-w^^'bl ^e 

station of Darjedinft, WheiiAent^rs the 
into two stiettms,' ope, 

branches off, aa'4 joins, th^' '-^^^ada op its 
just below Siligmi; thi^dnginlii^'tlfe’ Old Ratdsun, t{ 
its course south\i^d until .it. pai^ses - out of 4 !|he 
the Purneah DisJ^t.v Thg nel»’chai|»n6l is si^ 
formed some thirty yearB'^o btf^^^eebi^ 
slreanf for the . 

Dr. Hooker's; ijes^p^^ jol^M %ai| 

Sikkim,-^witii t^ 
petely. dunJMLlJWltdl^ 
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foot in iftolrt ^lace^ «Q to makd room for tea and other 

cUltiviU^—holds pDod. 

Tke following description i& taken from Dr. Hooker’s 
HtmiUayaft JoutnxU^ page 386 , \oi. II 
^^The main featuri^ of Sikkim are Kanchinjanga, the 
loftiest mea!»ured momitain in the world ^ It lies in its 
north-west comer, and rises 38,178 feet above the level of 
the sea. An immiensc spur, sixty miles long, sti etches south 
from K^hn\)angii to the plains of India It is called 
the SftigalSa range, aCd separate') Sikkitn fioni east Nepal, 
the ^nU^rs Its west bank flow into the Tambai, and 
those ffoBi dm east into the Great Ranjit, a tccdCr of the 
Teeitd* Between these two latter rivers is a second spur 
from Kinchmjangd terminabng m Tendong 

eastath tionadary of Sikkim, separating it from 
Bhobtan, is formed by the greater part of the Chola range 
which stietches soutli from the immense mountain of 
Dankia 83,176 feet high, 50 miles E N E of Kinchin 
tanga Where the ftontier approaches the plains of India, 
the boundat) hne follows the course of the Tccsii and 
Bangpu, one of its fetters, Sowing from the Chola range 
Thiu range is much loftier than SingaUla. 

Donkiamopatiun, though five thousand feet lower 
fehah Kfinchinjangd, Is the culminating point of a much 
more extensive and devated mountain mass. It throws off 
an immeorn spur from its north-west face, which runs first 
west and then sduflniefCto Kinebinjanga, forming the 
wa^ershted of all thO heni'pce apurcea of the Teesti This 

-.. v, - ----- 

kte an altitude 

w ur. rfwikca wio^llvfuoye befaic Uus aiiceruincd 
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spur has a mean elevation of i8»ooo 

and several its paak« rise much ^ / 

i>ikkitQ consists of a niass CftduntainoUs spots. *Tbpc 6 
are no flat valleys or plaiits the whole ©wintry, no l^e» 
or precipices of any consequence below ^t elevation. < 

“ Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Sikkhn 
presents the appearance—common to all moantunouli 
countries—of ronsecqtivc parallel ndges, which run east 
and west. These * * * are backed by a beauli- 

tul 1 ange of snowy peaks, with occasional breaks » ^ 
foremost ranges through which the rivers debouch ‘Any 
view of the Himalayas, especially at a distance sUj&niieBt 
for the 1 emote snowy peaks to be seen ovestopping theouU* 
ridges, is, however, laie, fispm the constant deposition pf the 
vapours over the forest-clad raiiges during the greater jpart 
of the year, and the haainess of the dry atmosphere of the ‘ 
plains m the winter months. 

" At the end of the rams, when the soutb-ea 9 monsoon 
has teased to blow with constancy, views are obtained some- 
tunes from a distance of nearly two hundred miles. From 
the plains, the highest peaks pijl^d so small an angle, that 
they appear like white specks very low on the horuNln, 
tipping the black lower and ou^r ranges, which alarays rise 
out of a belt of hare, and probably fioin the densilf of 
the lower stiata Of the atmqsphftre never span to reat OP',, 
the visible horizon. ” 

As we have before remarked, (WJ^cry more Wblimp, more 
stuiiendous, more charming,, ^varied, both <uf JOjiejOD' 
tains, hills, valleys, mi nveis, coiild not inm^ped. 

Even a partial survey Of tbesOlmattties of nat^'l^^’wcll 
repay the travellef for all his toil and trouble. 
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MOUNTAItfS 

' yWT f* *p{Hropttatc place for givini; a I* st of the 
s^iry p^ks as seen from the Observatoiy Hill, or the North 
5 l 4 e of the Utr^img Mall. Lookinj- from west to cast 
Bit lobswrired 

1, Kangla. 

2, Janu, in Nepal, 25,300 fret, 46 niiks distant. 

3, Kobur or Kabrn, 24.015 feet, 40 milts disUmt 

4, Kanchintanga, noithcin peak, 28,156 fra, 15 
\ tndos distant. 

ftMdkn, 2 2,017 feet, 36 miles distant 
Narsing, 18,145 feet, 32 miles distant 

7, O a, 22,520 feet, 46 miles distant 

8, Choniuimo, 23,300 feet, 70 miles distant 

9, 3 Or Yakciiain, 19,^100 feet, 49 miles distant 

10, Karahenjhatr, 22,509 feet, 69 miles distant 
A mass trf unnamed snowy peaks are between this and 

11, Donkia Rhi, 23,136 feet, 72 miles distant 

12, Sinkani> 

131 NaBim, 17,57* fe<^ 

14, Dopendikang or Chominnioo, 17,325 fret, 43 
nuljfs distant, 

to thft eas( of which is the Chola pass 

15, Hipfriochi, i4,5i8'fr>et, 42 miles distant, and 

next come the snowy peaks of fihootan Between 
the mountains there w a Continuous stretch of snow. 
The range can only’ be described as sublmiely grand. 
|t h to do it }i|suce m a painting 1 he only 

a, uf iu glorious beauty ib to 
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Minerals. 

Iron and copper are found, mid u Uttle is ntanufitctu ^, 
by tho natives, but in a primitive RQd peiiiinetDry tttlUAdt: 
Coal exists in many places tbroug^out the district; it s^'Cntt, 
pointed out by Dr. Hooker, who called the attention 6f the- 
Bengal Government to It so iar back as 1849. Since 
the seams have been explored by members of the Gdoldg^cal 
Survey, but no practical use has hitherto' been niade 
of the knowledge gained. Lime is obtained by bufnin^ 
calcareous turfa, and quarries of this stone are worked. 
The turfa rock is nearly all pure carbonate of lime, 

IS found near the new cart load in Darjeehog, and m 
several water courses a few miles fiom the atso on 

the east bank of the Mahanada, as well as in many oth(;r 
places in and aiound the district. 



CHAPTER XI 
SCHOOLS 

climate of Darjeeling is so admirably adapted foi 
diildren, that the establishment of schools for the 
e(ta^tion of the sons and daughters of Europeans and East 
Indians was contemplated as far back as 1842. The ad 
vantages of having these schools in such a splendid climate, 
and within nOw so easy a distance of Calcutta, can sraiccly 
be over-rated. 

St rAtn-*s Endowed School was surted m Calcutta in 
18451 and removed to Darjeeling in ^^^4 affairs me 
managed by a Committee of gentlemen, all, or most, oi 
whom are resident in Calcutta. Its situation is bu^jcib 
one of the best sited In the neighbourhood, its ground^ aie 
extensive and laid out in great taste, it has the most Eng¬ 
lish park-like appearance of any estate in the station, and 
commands views of the whole of I )ai jeeling. The sanitary 
arrangements aie under the immediate supervision and 
Control of the Civil Surgeon of Darjeeling; the health of the 
boys we know from personal knowledge to be excellent, 
and the domestic arrangements arc on a liberal scale. The 
scitlool is ^ct^ated to accommodate 150 * it is quite full, 
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and numbers of applicantb have had to be refused admis¬ 
sion as scholars. 

The Head-master i? R. Carter, Esq., B. A., Quceifs Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, who is assisted by a large staff of masters. 

'1 he charges are very moderate, being only Rs. i o per 
mensem for day-scholars, and fe. 25 for boarders.' . 

The Diocesan Gires’ School was established in 1875, 
and IS already making great progress under the excellent 
management of Miss Roby. The charges are Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 16 per mensem for day-scholars, and for boarders Rs. 
25 [»er mensem. We can personally testify to the admira* 
blc manner in which both young and bid &e cared for. 
The Resident Civil Surgeon of the station, under whose 
medical control the schoo^ is, is noted for his extreme care 
and judicious supervision. Thaf young children should 
be sent to school at all in the plains, when such an admir 
able institution and healthy place is open to them, is a 
matter of wonderment. The journey now to Darjeeling 
costb so little, and the place takes so little time to reach, 
it cannot be doubted, when its merits are more 
known, hut that it will becotne the most popular of Hill 
School.s. ' 

0 

The Catholic Boarding and Dav School (Loretto 
House) also receives young ladies on extremely moderate 
terms. Report speaks highly of its admirable internal man¬ 
agement, and of the devoted attention of the Lady Supe¬ 
rioress and her assistants. We do not know exactly on wRat 
terms it receives pupils, but believb they are slightly higher 
than those of the Protest^t'CiirlsVScbooL . 

This school, although jr^ently ^nlarge^d,.not ^ large 
enough to accoinmodftte aU the applicants for adinisifon. 
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The grounds are spacious and retired, and «\tiomely 
healthy. 

In tonneiuon \Mlh thii. school tor i;irls is one for 
little boys, standm^; a bit apart /rom the Convent Ihc 
ho>s are evellently cared for and %ell taught the r^di 
ments of English, ^nUng an i antlimetic St joseph*s 
Seminary IS a coinpiialively ne^ school It is unfortunate 
in not having any playground to speak of Ihc boys are 
>\til taught, and the school has always been surresstul at 
the Entrance Esaminations of the Calcutta Unnersity 
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